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The Cover ..-. 


The cover picture is entitled “The Friend of the Humble” a: 
pol rahe of the French artist, Leon Augustin Lhermitte (1 


Lhermitte has given us a modern interpretation of the clima 
the story of Jesus and Cleopas and his friend as they journ 
from Jerusalem to Emmaus (Luke 24:13-31). Through 
identification with their interests and needs as they talked, 

had accepted Jesus as their friend. Reaching home, they in) 
him to stay in their home and share their evening meal. 

artist chose to paint the scene at the moment of Jesus’ brea! 
the bread and blessing it. The astonishment of the men at t 
recognition of Jesus is strikingly shown by their posture an¢ 
pression. The woman and child, intent on serving the mea! 

oblivious to what is happening. 


The furnishings of the room, the clothing, the utensils on 
table, etc., are characteristic of a workingman’s home in 
period in which this picture was painted.’ 


“How Can We Follow Christ in Our Friendships?” is the ¢ 
for study and discussion on February 24 for classes using 
International Lesson Series. The February lessons are part o! 
unit on “Following Christ” (see pages 37-47). 


(Photograph from Ewing Galloway.) 
















The Body of Christ 
With 


Human Hands 


By William Archer Wright, Jr. 


Minister, Bruen Chapel Methodist Church, 
Merrifield, Virginia 


This article will help teachers in interpreting the 
International Lesson Series (see pages 37-47). 


Ir is said that Protestantism has lost its Church- 
consciousness. There is some justification for the 
charge. We have lost a sense of belonging through 
the Church to a “people set apart,” an organic 
community of believers. Such phrases as the Holy 
Catholic Church, the Body of Christ, the com- 
munion of saints too often stir no response in us. 
And we commonly regard the kingdom of God 
as a heaven to which we will be admitted after 
death or as an ideal state which will become a 
reality when history comes to an end. 

During this first quarter of 1952 we are studying 
in the International Lessons the lives of Jesus’ 
early followers. The men whose lives we will 
study during March were leaders in the primitive 
Church. We study them as individuals, but they 
thought of themselves always as functional parts 
of the Christian community. The Church was the 
body of Christ and they were his eyes, his ears, 
his legs, his voice, and his hands. 

Is the Church merely an association of believers, 
or is it something more? What is the body of 
Christ? 

“Paul completely identifies Christ with the 
Church, the Church with Christ,” says Charles 
Clayton Morrison. “He knows no Church apart 
from Christ and no Christ apart from the Church. 
To be in the Church was to be ‘in Christ.’ ” 1 

It was unthinkable for Paul that one could be a 
Christian and not be in the Church. Yet we fre- 





— Is Christianity? published by Willett, Clark & Company, 
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quently hear it said that one can be as good a 
Christian outside the Church as he can inside. 
This might be true if being a Christian meant 
behaving as a Christian is supposed to behave. 
But being good and being Christian are not the 
same things. The Christian is expected to be good 
because he is a Christian, but being good does 
not make him a Christian, not even when he as- 
sents to vague belief in Christ’s moral principles. 

How, then, does one become a Christian? 

He first “repents of his sins” and confesses his 
need for a saviour. That is, he admits that by 
himself he cannot meet the demands of right rela- 
tions between himself and God and between him- 
self and his fellow men. He seems always to come 
up short against the barrier of his own self- 
centeredness which isolates him from a perfect 
love relationship with God and men. The theo- 
logical phrase is “original sin.” 

Having recognized a basic moral need himself 
which he is inadequate to meet alone, he confronts 
the overpowering love of God personalized in the 
crucifixion .and Resurrection of Christ. He sur- 
renders his life to this love in which alone his 
highest moral and spiritual yearnings can be ful- 
filled. 

But love cannot be isolated. It is not a state of 
mind; it is a relationship with other beings. For 
the Christian the kingdom of God is this relation- 
ship made real. Thus it is called the kingdom of 
love or the kingdom of right relations. Since love 
is a relationship, this Kingdom is not merely an 
optional means of expressing Christian love. It 
is Christian love. 

The kingdom of God is the community of those 
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who have accepted its relationship. It is the ideal 
Church, and one cannot become a Christian with- 
out becoming a part of it. “You are the body of 
Christ,” said Paul to the Christians in his day. 


Tue CuHurRCH is the only institution in the world 
that claims as an essential part of its nature an 
immortal and eternal relationship. Yet the only 
way in which the Church can fulfill its own pur- 
poses, at least as far as we are concerned, is by 
involving itself in the struggles of men and history. 
The Redeemer could not redeem until he had 
shared our life with us. The Church cannot trans- 
form the world and remain aloof from it at the 
same time. It must become a part of the world in 
order to make its leaven felt. 

Or compare the Church to the individual Chris- 
tian, of whom it is really just an extension. The 
Christian is a child of God, redeemed and saved, 
a member of the Holy Band of Heaven. But he is 
still grouchy before breakfast. He still loses his 
temper and seems everlastingly to be making 
excuses for his stupid mistakes. The earthen 
vessels which house our precious souls are fragile 
indeed. 

The Church has the same dual nature. It is the 
body of Christ with human hands. This dual na- 
ture of the Church is expressed best in contrasts. 

1. Visible and invisible. This is the traditional 
and most familiar designation of the Church’s dual 
nature. The invisible Church is the total congrega- 
tion of true followers, the boundaries of which 
are known only to God. It includes those followers 
living on both sides of the door of death. It may 
include some who never “joined the church” and 
it may exclude some whose names are on mem- 
bership rolls. 

The visible Church, on the other hand, is the 
human institution, the Methodist, Baptist, Pres- 
byterian, Catholic, and other “churches.” 

2. Ideal and actual. We have said that the 
Church is really the kingdom of God, the realm of 
right relations. Yet we know that in practice it is 
not. Some of our relations within the Church are 
terribly wrong. How can this be? 

We are citizens of the United States of America. 
We cherish its history and its noble heritages. We 
quote the Declaration of Independence which says 
that all men are created equal and endowed with 
certain unalienable rights. We recite in the pledge 
to the flag, “One nation, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.”” We uphold the Constitution. 
We respect the law of the land. It is true that we 
reserve the right to criticise and even to refuse 
the demands of the nation if they conflict with 
conscience. But even these rights are recognized 
in our country’s guiding principles. We believe in 
these principles. They constitute the star to which 
our national wagon lumbering and creaking 
though it may be, is hitched. But they are more 
' than goals. They are the essence of our national 
personality. 
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Yet in practice the United States falls { 
of these ideals which constitute its sou! 
sin, human frailty, the irresistible ten 
of power, all exert their corrupting influ 
succeed in terribly distorting the nation: 
The Church, too, having been trusted by 
our human stewardship, is susceptible 
temptations of sin, frailty, and power. I' 
too, is distorted. But the soul of the Churc! 
as real as its practice. Christ is at its head 
its hands are human. Until the grace of Go 
forms men into angels there will be a 
within the Church between the ideal : 
actual, between what ought to be and wha 
to men of faith this is only a challenge th: 
will always be work for Christ’s hands to 

3. Saved and lost. Is it a congregation « 
or an aggregation of sinners? The answer i 
is both, just as each one of us is both sa 
sinner and is, in the figure used by Paul, al 
war with himself. 

The besetting sin of the Church is Pha: 
the self-righteousness of the righteous. 
an institution which mediates the judgn 
God upon all the ambiguities of historic 
ence claims that it has escaped those amb 
by this mission, it commits the same sin 
the prophets recognized so clearly as the 
Israel.” 2 It is not easy for the Church t 
under its own judgment, but as long as th 
of Christ has human hands that is wh: 
called upon to do. 

One of the primary tasks of the Chur: 
mediate the judgment of God upon the 
of men. It is the only institution so c 
sioned, and it is therefore, in a sense, th: 
science of the world. But as a human insti 
it must also be its own conscience. It can 
fore never afford to become proud. It mu 
the world to the redemption which it prox 
but it must humbly admit that it is not fre« 
sin either and must always seek the san 
demption. 

4. The Church in spite of itself. In two r« 
the Church proves over and over aga 
reality and truth of the Resurrection. 

First, in its 1,900 years of history the sp 
power of the Church has seemed to run in « 
Birth, rise to power, corruption and di 
decline, and then spiritual rebirth have fo! 
one another more than once. The miracle i 
out of the ashes of corrupted faith a re 
spirit has always been resurrected, and 
always come from within the Church. 

The most striking example of this rebirt! 
the spiritual decline of the Roman Ca’ 
Church in medieval days culminating in t! 
birth of the Reformation, which not only br: 
into being the rich new spirit of Protesta 
but also resulted in a rejuvenation of spi 


2 Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny ef Man, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 
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the Roman Church. Another example was the 
Wesleyan revival in England. Conceived in the 
spiritual sterility of the Anglican Church of its 
day, it brought new life to Anglicanism as well 
as gave birth to Methodism. 

In no case was the existence or continuity of 
the Church threatened by these death-and-rebirth 
experiences. Divisions inevitably resulted but the 
thread of true faith was never broken. In spite of 
itself the Church has always been the source of its 
own spiritual resurrection. 

Second, in spite of sin in its midst, the Church 
is always revealing the grace of God in the new 
life its members find in its fellowship. 

I can never forget the radiant smile on Dave’s 
face as he told me twelve months after he had 
joined the Church that he was happier than he had 
ever been in his life. Dave had not come from a 
life of wickedness. As goodness goes he was a good 
man. Toward Christ and the Church he was mere- 
ly indifferent. But he had been persuaded that 
God had a claim on his life and he had surrendered 
it to Christ personally and to the Church in fel- 
lowship. The Youth Fellowship needed a leader 
and Dave seemed to be the man. It turned out that 
he was. The fresh new life he found was passed on 
to many of his young friends and through them 
into many homes where it had not been known 
before. Thus the power of God’s gracious love to 
resurrect life and give it new meaning was mul- 
tiplied through the fellowship of a particular 
church which surely had its share of human 
frailty. 

In spite of itself the Church has always been 
the Church, and it will continue to be the Church 
as long as Christ lives at its heart. 


But wuat of the human hands? In the first 
place, they are the only hands Christ has to do his 
work in the world. The farmer who, when told by 
his parson that he and God were doing a good 
job with the farm, replied that the parson ought 
to have seen it when God was running it alone 
was pointing to an unassailable truth. God has 
put the resources of the earth into human hands 
and the outcome depends upon our stewardship. 
He has also given us stewardship over his Church 
on earth. If it flourishes it does so through human 
effort exerted in faith; if it withers, it does so 
because of human failure and sin. 

The story of the Church has been the story of 
consecrated men and women. The establishment 
of the Church was the triumph of the disciples 
and their early converts. The spread of the Church 
out into the ancient world is almost the personal 
biography of Paul. Out of the decline of spirit- 
uality in the Roman Catholic Church shine like 
candles in a vast darkness the names of Waldo, 
Francis of Assisi, Aquinas, Wyclif, and Huss. The 
name of Luther is forever enshrined on the monu- 
ment of the Reformation. The Methodist Church 
is largely an extension of Wesley’s faith and 


genius. One cannot think of the modern mission- 
ary movement without recalling John R. Mott 
and Ralph Diffendorfer. 

Yet back of the disciples was a large group of 
the faithful: followers of Christ during his lifetime 
who shared in the experience of Pentecost and 
its immediate outcome. With Paul stood Barnabas, 
Timothy, Lydia, and the host of their fellow work- 
ers. The story of Methodism is not Wesley alone 
but Wesley and the Methodists. There is work for 
every hand in the Church, and Christ is frustrated 
in his work among men to the extent that even 
one hand is idle. 


FINALLY, THE HANDS are human but their power 
is Christ’s. 

Life had not been easy for Mrs. H. . She 
had been prematurely widowed and left with 
two children, one of whom had a serious physical 
handicap. She had the resources to live modestly, 
but she felt that her life had been drained of 
meaning. Again there was a vacancy in the 
church-school teaching staff. Only her faith rec- 
ommended Mrs. H: for the job. Teaching was 
a struggle for her. She felt inadequate—as who 
is not before the call of Christ—and she believed 
she was a failure. One Sunday morning she came 
out of her room in tears and told her pastor she 
could not teach another Sunday. But she was 
followed ‘in less than five minutes by the most 
alert member of her class who said, “We have 
just had the finest class session I have ever ex- 
perienced in my life.” 

When the power of Christ is added to the 
Church’s human hands, no task is too great and 
no hand too inept. The hands may be human, but 
they belong to the body of Christ. 








Anp the world passes away, and the lust of 
it; but he who does the will of God abides for- 
ever.—I John 2:17. 


Ir Christ is not true God, what else can faith 
in Him be but superstition?—Karl Barth. 


Pe «a 
I BELIEVE that God, its Creator, is, so to speak, 
the soul’s proper habitation and its home.—St. 
Augustine. 
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Gop cannot and will not suffer anyone to rule 
over the souls of men but himself.—Martin 
Luther. 








Field Trips for Adult Groups 


By Richard E. Lentz 


Executive Director, Joint Department of Family Life, National Council of the Churches of Christ 


This discussion of a method of making lessons 
specific and practical and relating them vitally to 
human problems will be helpful for teachers and 
leaders of the International Lesson Series. 


Most teachers of adults are on the lookout for 
methods that will make the lesson come alive for 
the class. A common criticism of the average adult 
class in the church school is that it does not relate 
its study to community or national life. A frequent 
complaint made by adults who are members of 
classes in the church school is that the lessons are 
not specific or practical for everyday living. 

One way to deal with the problems represented 
in these comments is to plan periodically for the 
adult class to make a field trip or two. A field trip 
is not a new method. Indeed, it is one of the oldest 
audio-visual aids to teaching. 

On two occasions at least, Jesus sent forth his 
disciples that they might witness for themselves 
the effect of his teaching in the lives of other 
people. The results of these firsthand observations 
filled the disciples with ecstatic enthusiasm for the 
Gospel. 

On several other occasions, Jesus himself led 
his followers to certain locations where he could 
interpret to them the significance of events and 
institutions. 

Two of the Christmas narratives of the Bible 
tell of wise men and shepherds who traveled to 
verify a promise in personal experience. 

Today we would say that Jesus arranged field 
trips for his disciples in order that they could try 
out their growing abilities and that they could, 
under his guidance, have certain experiences in 
which they could learn. 

The field trip is common in the public schools. 
Classes take excursions to museum and library. 
They visit industrial plants and stockyards. Also 
they make tours of farms. To a much more limited 
degree, the field trip has been used in religious 
education. Protestant groups of children have 
visited nearby Jewish synagogues. Youth fellow- 
ships have visited settlement houses, army posts, 
and homes for the aged. 

Adult groups in the churches have been slow 
to see the benefits of the field trip in their pro- 
gram of religious education. And yet, there are 
many distinct advantages to be gained from 
having a class of adults go in one large group or 
as several smaller groups to some place where 
they may gain firsthand information about the 
living conditions of other people, the opportunities 


., 


of Christian service, or the power of Chi 
fellowship. 

Some groups of adults may be able to ar1 
all-day trips to more distant places. Usually, 
ever, not more than a half day is available 
cause a large party of visitors is a distra 
influence for nearly any institution, the field 
is most effective when the groups are kept s 
Eight to twelve adults comprise a manag‘ 
visiting group. If there are more than a d 
who wish to make the field trip, two parti 
equal size can be scheduled to go to similar p 
or to the same place at different times. Oft: 
will be found profitable to arrange three or 
different field trips to be made simultaneo 
one fourth of the class going on each. 

Depending upon the day of the week, the g 
may meet at church at two or four o’clock i 
afternoon. After a brief explanation of the d: 
of the trip, an interpretation of the project s! 
be made. Sometimes the group returns t 
church for supper together or disbands a 
place that has been visited, discussion of ths 
being postponed, perhaps, until the following 
day morning. However, there always shou! 
the interpretation of the field trip previous t 
visit and the evaluation of the field trip after 


As A METHOD of education, the field trip shou 
classified as an audio-visual resource. A Su 
school class that spends two hours in the loc: 
dustrial plant or cannery both sees and | 
details of community life not usually includ: 
the Sunday-morning presentation. The 1 
group that visits the hall of a left-wing labor 1 
will gain a new insight into the influences affe 
some members of their class. 

Active adult groups in the churches toda) 
using a dozen different methods to insur 
continued spiritual development of the m: 
persons who comprise their groups. Selected 
trips are among the methods used effectively 
number of instances. As a technique of educ: 
the field trip requires some safeguards as d 
teaching methods. 

1. The field trip should be selected for sp: 
purposes and use. There are many educati 
needs that the field trip cannot meet. It is ir 
nature of the case a quick look, yet it must n« 
motivated by curiosity or the mere desire fo 
tertainment. And certainly a visiting group sh 
not pass judgment upon an institution or \ 
which they were able to see for only a 
moments. The mood of the field trip is, rat 














appreciation, interest, and a sincere attempt to 
understand what is seen. 

In one two-hour visit it is possible to get an idea 
of rooms and equipment. A local church-building 
committee, for example, would find useful field 
trips to a number of church buildings similar to 
the one their own congregation is planning. 

On a field trip, visitors can gain a fair insight 
into the teacher-student relationships that obtain 
in a class or school that is visited. Church-school 
teachers in one visit might be helped by observing 
a laboratory teacher and her class. The field trip 
also provides adequate opportunity for first im- 
pressions of personalities. Two hours in the pres- 
ence of the director of some great institution is a 
highly significant educational experience for a 
group of adults. But it is important to remember 
in planning a field trip that it is a brief contact and 
dependent upon superficial observation. 

2. Unless the field trip is to be simply an en- 
joyable pastime, adequate preparation and guid- 
ance must be provided for those who are to share 
in it. This preparation and guidance will include, 
as it refers to the visiting group, an interpretation 
of the specific goals sought in the experience. A 
brief statement should familiarize the group with 
the background of the institution, activity, or 
place to be visited. In some cases, it will be wise 
to make an explanation of the culture or etiquette 
to be encountered. This will prevent embarrass- 
ment or misunderstanding as well as safeguard 
the dignity and confidence of the persons and in- 
stitutions to be visited. 

Many adult groups will wish to work out to- 
gether some procedure to be followed during the 
field trip. That is, what are they to look for? What 
kind of report are they to make? What is it ex- 
pected that the field trip shall accomplish? The 
final step in the preparation of the visitors is the 
assignment of responsibilities for all courtesies to 
be cared for during and after the field trip. 

A second aspect of the preparation for a field 
trip involves the group at the place to be visited. 
Residents, employees, or patients will need to be 
prepared to share with those who are to visit 
them. If the visitors are of another culture, their 
ways will need to receive advance interpretation. 
Otherwise embarrassment or unfortunate inci- 
dents may arise. 

3. Supervision is not usually considered to be 
a part of adult work and yet in making a field 
trip the fellowship of the group in transit is an 
important factor of the impression which the 
group will receive during the project. Likewise, 
careful supervision while the group is being en- 
tertained may add to the profit of the experience 
and prevent unfortunate incidents. Needless to 
say, supervision of adults is different than that of 
children. 

4. Evaluation is an indispensable part of any 
educational project like the field trip. Sometimes 
brief written reports may be made by a group 


after a field trip. Less formal would be the use of 
“buzz” groups to gain quickly the principal reac- 
tions to a field trip. Group discussion is probably 
the most common form of evaluation used in 
connection with the field trip. There may be a 
listing of pertinent questions on the blackboard! 
What did we learn that we did not know before? 
What are the implications of the new insights for 
our study? As Christians are we obligated to ac- 
tions because of what we’ve seen and heard? What 
projects ought our group now undertake? 


PERHAPS A BRIEF DESCRIPTION of the use of the field 
trip by one adult group would show its strength 
and limitations. 

An adult class in a small industrial city was 
studying the Sermon on the Mount. Particularly 
they were interested in the economic implications 
of that sermon. In their discussion, one member 
observed, “We don’t know enough about our town 
to live the Sermon on the Mount.” 

In seeking ways to increase their understanding 
of their community, they set up a series of field 
trips. The group met at the church at four o’clock 
in the afternoon on four successive Wednesdays. 
Dividing into three visiting groups, each Wednes- 
day they went to three different places where per- 
sons of their community were employed. Local 
factories, stores, railroad offices, and a number of 
other places were included. After the visits each 
Wednesday, they returned to the church for 
dinner together. As their guests at dinner, they 
entertained representatives of both labor groups 
and management groups who discussed with them 
many phases of the employer-employee relation- 
ship. After the dinner the whole group engaged 
in an hour’s discussion on the topic: “How can a 
Christian work where we visited today?” 

The meaning of the Sermon on the Mount be- 
came for this group specific and pertinent for the 
conditions of their own life and community. It 
was through the use of the field trip that contact 
with real life was established. 

Perhaps if your adult class is lacking in zest or 
the lessons seem not to be relevant to our times, 
a well-planned field trip would restore interest 
by giving to the class a sense of direction and 
mission. 
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A Mortal God 


THE state is God, a mortal god to be sure, yet 
as long as it exists, it is its own god. At the feet 
of this deity the citizens are to sacrifice all.— 
Thomas Hobbes. 


7 x Tv 
Truth Regardless .. . 


HE who sees the truth, let him proclaim it, with- 
out asking who is for it or who is against it— 
Henry George, Suppression of Poisonous Opinions. 
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Medical students studying the 








electrocardiograph. 


Meharry Medical College -- Then and Noy 


By Fleming MacLiesh 


The Methodist Church has twelve institutions of 
higher learning for Negroes, located in nine states. 
One of these is Meharry Medical College. This 
article on the development of Meharry is pre- 
sented in observance of Race Relations Sunday, 
February 10. (Discipline of The Methodist 
Church, 1948, Paragraph 197.) 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE is one of 
the two AMA-accredited Negro medical colleges 
in the United States. It has graduated more than 
50 per cent of the Negro physicians and dentists 
now practicing in this country. It is a member of 
the Association of American Colleges. It is ap- 
proved by the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical Association, 
registered by the University of the State of New 
York, and recognized by the Examining Board in 
England of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London and by the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. 

Meharry began as a one-room missionary school 
on the wrong side of the tracks, with an individual 
gift of $500. Its first graduating class in 1877 con- 
sisted of one student. It began at a time and in a 
community and region where the prevailing at- 
titude was that to teach the Negro anything was 
questionable and to teach him the art of medicine 
was heresy. 

Meharry was founded on courage, vision, sacri- 
fice, and the conviction of the fundamental kinship 
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Administrative Assistant, Meharry Medical College 


of man and man. It has prospered against 
would, in the materialistic sense, be insurn 
able odds. It has weathered recurrent crises ° 
have come to seem as much its characteris 
anything else. Today the students of its 
schools of medicine, dentistry, and nursing 
ber 477. Its grounds, structures, and equi; 
are conservatively valued at nearly $6,00( 
its endowment is more than $4,000,000, an 
total yearly budget is more than $1,500,000 
harry’s only counterpart is the School of Med 
of federally-supported Howard University. 

Meharry started out as the medical depart 
of Central Tennessee College, an_ instit 
founded in Nashville in 1866 by the Freed 
Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Cl 
which co-operated with the Freedmen’s Bi 
in establishing schools for Negroes. The first 
in fact, only president of Central Tennesse¢ 
lege was John W. Braden, who had been ; 
of a church in Cincinnati. During the year 
Dr. Braden, having been approached by so: 
his students with the request that courses in } 
cine be given, organized classes in anatomy 
physiology under the direction of a Nas! 
physician. 

For the establishment of a regular depart: 
however, additional funds were necessary. ' 
came, providentially, with the first donati: 
$500 from Samuel Meharry. 

The Meharry Medical Department of Ce 























Tennessee College was opened in ‘October, 1876, 
with George W. Hubbard as its first dean. Writing 
in 1883, Dr. Hubbard stated that the value of the 
school’s plant and grounds was conservatively 
estimated at $30,000 and that there was $20,000 in 
the endowment fund. But if the young school was 
growing physically, the problems were increasing 
even faster—problems of standards, teaching staff, 
curricula, and access to clinical material. This 
situation was to a degree ameliorated when W. J. 
Snead, a popular and successful physician, a 
native-born Southerner and former Confederate 
officer, took over the professorship of anatomy 
and surgery. Following his lead, a few other men 
of courage and vision from Vanderbilt University 
contributed their time and efforts. 

Another major problem was that of trying to 
teach medicine to students when there was no 
hospital open to them for the clinical phases of 
their training. In the year 1900, R. F. Boyd, a 
graduate of Meharry and a member of its staff, 
opened a hospital for Negro patients in a large and 
somewhat ancient building, and made it available 
to the Meharry Medical Department for the train- 
ing of students. A hospital building fund had, in 
the meantime, been growing. By 1910, there was 
enough on hand to erect the north wing of a new 
building at a cost of $14,000. Two years later, with 
the expenditure of an additional $20,000, this 
hospital, named in honor of Dr. Hubbard, was 
completed. Contributors included Meharry alumni 
and their families, citizens of Nashville, the 
Carnegie Foundation, Dr. Boyd, and the Rosen- 
wald Fund. 

By 1915, graduates of what were then the four 
schools of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, and 
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nursing numbered 1,979. Classes had increased 
appreciably in size but not in quality. Meanwhile, 
Central Tennessee College had been failing. After 
Dr. Braden’s death it was renamed Walden Uni- 
versity, a remedial effort somewhat on a par with 
trying to cure a hopeless case by changing the 
patient’s name on the chart. In 1915, Meharry 
received a charter of incorporation from the State 
of Tennessee as Meharry Medical College. 

That Meharry survived the strenuous years 
that followed to become an educational institution 
of major importance is due largely, if not entirely, 
to the efforts of the General Education Board, a 
Rockefeller philanthropy. In the years from 1917 
on, the two Rockefeller boards gave Meharry a 
total of more than $8,500,000. Beyond this, by 
maintaining close contact with the institution and 
its problems, the Foundation contributed valuable 
guidance and advice. By seeking out key men and 
awarding them fellowships for further study, it 
assisted Meharry in building an able faculty. 


WHEN Dr. Hussarp retired in 1921 to become 
president emeritus, the period of physical ex- 
pansion and development which characterized the 
administration of his successor had already begun. 
In 1919 the General Education Board and the 
Carnegie Foundation had each agreed to give 
Meharry $150,000 on the condition that the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church would assume the re- 
sponsibility for contributing an additional $200,- 
000. This sum the church raised. 

The new president, J. J. Mullowney, had been 
enabled to complete his medical education through 
a loan from the Board of Education of The Meth- 
odist Church. Upon receiving his degree he had 
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volunteered for medical missionary work with 
the Board of Foreign Missions. He was sent to 
China, where he remained for three years; after 
which, he became professor of chemistry and 
biology at Girard College in Philadelphia. He left 
there to assume the presidency of Meharry. The 
college’s equipment and facilities were now among 
the best in the nation. A new crisis, however, was 
developing. Merely to maintain the standards of 
the past was not enough. A program of improve- 
ment all along the line was essential. 

This was carried out under the administration 
of E. L. Turner, who became president upon the 
retirement of Dr. Mullowney in 1938. Dr. Turner 
had come to Meharry two years earlier, through 
the instrumentality of the General Education 
Board, as chairman of the department of medicine. 
Prior to that time, he headed the department of 
medicine at the American University of Beirut, 
Syria. Under Dr. Turner, the emphasis at Meharry 
changed from race to education; the burden of 
proof was no longer to produce Negro physicians 
and dentists but to produce those who were well 
enough trained and qualified to compare favorably 
with their colleagues anywhere. 

Among the reforms instituted by Dr. Turner 
was that of the School of Dentistry. For this 
purpose he brought to Meharry, M. Don Clawson 
who had been professor of operative dentistry and 
director of the dental school at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut. As a result of the reorganization 
effected by Dr. Clawson, the School of Dentistry 
was raised from a B to an A rating and established 
on a firm foundation. When Dr. Turner, having 
completed the work for which he came to Me- 
harry, resigned, Dr. Clawson succeeded him. 

In 1944, during the last year of Dr. Turner’s 
administration, the General Education Board of 
the Rockefeller Foundation had given Meharry 
$4,000,000 for its endowment fund. This would 
seem to have been enough to maintain the college 
on a fairly even keel financially. A few figures, 
however, will indicate the extent of the storm that 
struck. In 1943-44 annual operating expenses were 
$450,843. The following year they were up to 
$649,833. The budget for 1947-48 was $875,689; by 
1949-50 it was more than $1,500,000. The budget 
for the entire institution in 1946 would not, four 
years later, have sufficed to pay for the costs of 
operating the hospital alone; it would, in fact, have 
fallen short of meeting the hospital’s expenses by 
more than a hundred thousand dollars. 

Help, however, was on the way. As far back as 
1943 a beginning of state support had been made 
by Tennessee. By 1944 ten southern states were 
partially underwriting the educational costs of 
their Negro students at Meharry. A few years 
later the southern states joined together in the 
Regional Plan and Meharry was one of the first 
institutions to benefit. 

During this period there was also a belated 
recognition by the city of its share of the respon- 
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sibility for support of Hubbard Hospital. | 
had for years been contributing medical « 
services to a large segment of the con 
receiving in return only token contributi: 
such agencies as the Community Chest 
therefore, the hospital’s very existe: 
threatened by its steadily mounting defi 
city came to its aid. During the administ: 
Dr. Clawson a contract was drawn up ° 
the city agreed to reimburse Hubbard 
care of 30,000 indigent patient-days a ye: 


AT THE END of the 1949-50 school year m 
being done to retrieve Meharry’s financi: 
tion, but much more remained to be di 
example, the cost of operating Hubbard | 
that year was $765,717. This, against hos; 
come from all sources, represented a d 
more than $164,000. Formidable as the defi 
it would have been even more formidabl: 
Methodist Church had not come to the h 
aid at a crucial point with a gift of $50,000 

In June, 1950, upon the resignation of D: 
son, the board of trustees appointed for 
ministration of Meharry an Interim Co: 
under the chairmanship of Robert A. L 
Dr. Lambert, with a _ world-wide re; 
achieved during his period of service wv 
Rockefeller Foundation in this country, t! 
East, Europe, and Latin America, had b« 
and closely connected with Meharry’s affa 
twenty years, until his retirement in 1948, 
an associate director of the Foundatio 
among the activities over which he e» 
supervision were its medical programs 
South and in Latin America. 

Associated with Dr. Lambert on the 
Interim Committee are H. D. West, now i: 
chairman, head of Meharry’s departm 
biochemistry and one of the country’s fo 
Negro medical scientists; Matthew Walker 
man of the department of surgery, a men 
the American College of Surgeons and 
International College of Surgeons; Hugh ]\ 
chairman of the department of medicine 2 
derbilt University; and Amos Christie, ch: 
of the department of pediatrics at Vanx 
The presence on the committee of the 1: 
individuals, both nationally famous phy 
is a continuation of that pattern of service 
part of members of the Vanderbilt facul 
staff which runs throvgh Meharry’s history 
this committee under the chairmanship 
Lambert has been able to accomplish 
short space of a year is remarkable. Me! 
financial position has been stabilized. 

Altogether, it’s a long way back to S 


Meharry, and a pastor from Cincinnati v 
vision, and a Union Army surgeon, and a 
federate officer—it’s a long way back to the ; 


ates who had been born slaves. It is also 
way and a great way that opens ahead. 
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Our Class Has 20 Teachers -- 35 Members 


How a MEn’s Group DEVELOPED A TEACHING STAFF 


The writer of this article, a layman and repre- 
sentative of a farm equipment firm, heads the 
teaching staff of the men’s class at First Presby- 
terian Church, Mount Vernon, Illinois. 


Six YEARS AGO ours was just another men’s 
class. Our teacher worked hard. His sermonettes 
were soothing and were properly profound. We 
praised him and bragged about him to others. 
Class attendance was around fifteen, but it was 
slowly decreasing. 

Today our average attendance is thirty-five in 
spite of the fact that members have been drafted 
to teach and to form other classes. We now have 
twenty teachers and several good prospects who 
should be teaching. Our problem is how to use 
all this talent. We started out with an experiment 
and wound up with a program which we have 
come to call The Mt. Vernon Plan for Developing 
Christian Leadership. 

When our “regular” teacher moved to another 
city, two teachers were “elected” as replacement, 
alternating monthly. Fortunately, these two be- 
gan using “guest” teachers chosen from among 
the class membership. The varied viewpoints were 
so refreshing and such interesting discussions 
were generated that when one of the teachers 
resigned because of extra duties elsewhere within 
our church, the class made the other the chairman 
of the teaching staff and gave him nine associates 
to work with. 

The teaching staff soon began to grow. Many of 
the men, we learned, were quite willing to work 
up an occasional lesson but objected to a regular 
assignment. Most of these recruits had never 
taught before. Some were so nervous at first that 
their notes danced as they held them. But they had 
courage and were persistent. They have developed 
into confident and competent teachers. These men 
spent hours in the preparation of their lessons. 
They raided libraries and consulted with our 
pastor. They developed a competitive spirit among 
themselves as each tried to present a better les- 
son than the others. They learned to appreciate 
the other fellow’s viewpoint and efforts. And with- 
out exception these teachers have stated repeat- 
edly how much more they were getting out of 
preparing their lessons than they had been getting 
as part of a passive, listening audience. 

Likely prospects are invited to join the staff, 
but high-pressure recruiting is taboo. Assignments 
are made on a quarterly basis and according to 
the interests of the individual. Teaching aids are 
handed out by the chairman two weeks in ad- 
vance. An assignment calendar is displayed in a 
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prominent place. The teachers check the calendar 
and are ready with their lesson on the day of their 
assignment. Any substitutions are arranged by the 
teachers among themselves. 

Staff meetings are held to discuss the study 
program of the class and to assign lessons. The 
teachers analyze the study needs of the class and 
are self-critical about their own work. After the 
formal business, a “jam session” is held. Here 
is where the real training takes place. Teaching 
problems, problems of the local church, contro- 
versial topics (if they are religious), criticisms 
and comment brought out in class discussion— 
these are brought up in open forum and argued. 
Sometimes the rafters may shake but enlighten- 
ment is found, agreement reached, and after the 
storm comes peace. Staff meetings are held quar- 
terly or more often if needed. These meetings are 
well attended. As one teacher said, he hated to 
be absent; he might miss something. 

The teachers may follow the curriculum pub- 
lished by their denomination, or they might 
present a special series of lessons planned to meet 
some peculiar needs of the class. In our own case, 
we discovered that as a consequence of their 
extensive research our teachers were developing 
a perspective of religion which was hard for the 
class to understand and follow, so it was decided 
to make a complete survey of Christianity and of 
our own denomination. We called in our pastor 
and our church and school officers and asked them 
to tell us about their work. This survey lead us 
into a study of practical evangelism. 

Not infrequently a class member will suggest 
a topic suitable for study. He is encouraged to 
develop his idea, and a place is found for him 
in the teaching schedule. The result is that the 
study program is more closely related to the in- 
terests and needs of the class, and a new member 
is added to the staff. 


As A RULE, our teachers use the “lecture-discus- 
sion” method. However, timid beginners are 
placed with an experienced teacher and are given 
topical assignments. The senior teacher and two 
or three beginners meet outside the class and 
work up their lesson as a symposium. In present- 
ing such lessons, the senior teacher acts as chair- 
man of the group and conducts class discussion. 

Some beginners are inclined to follow the 
prepared material in a parrotlike fashion. To dis- 
courage such tendencies, writers like Shaw, 
Dewey, Schweitzer, William James, and others are 
used as reference, in order to provide broader 
and sometimes, oppositive viewpoints of religious 
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propositions. Occasionally, controversial view- 
points are deliberately injected into class discus- 
sions in order to induce independent thinking. 

One of the results of our work was the develop- 
ment in the class of an objective attitude toward 
religion and our church and of thinking of Chris- 
tianity in terms of outreach. This statement has 
been made in class: “What we are, the church is. 
If we are to get something from our religion, we 
first must put something into it, and we receive 
many times more than we give of ourselves in time 
and effort.” As this perspective began to develop, 
the men began looking for something to do and a 
way to do it. Our men’s club provided the answer 
to this problem. 

This is not the story of our club; however, it is 
necessary to say a few words about that organiza- 
tion because it is one of the vital units in our 
program. Our class makes no attempt to carry out 
work projects, we leave such to the club. Ours is 
a study-work program. We look upon our class 
as a laboratory and the club as our proving field. 
Through study the men acquire the perspective 
which is needed before they can see the necessity 
for a co-ordinated work program. 

One of the projects of the club is our Macedo- 
nian Messengers. These Messengers squads respond 
to calls from other churches and fill pulpits, help 
with men’s work, and otherwise serve where help 
is needed. The men we visit do not grasp the 
significance of this study-work combination. It 
is necessary to emphasize this point to such 
groups. 

In the use of the Mt. Vernon Plan much depends 
upon the quality of the staff leadership. The 
chairman should not expect perfection or consider 
himself indispensable to the class. Patience is es- 
sential. Teachers will tend to follow their own 
ideas. Mistakes will be made. Some lessons will 
be poorly prepared. At first the teaching staff 


How We Got the 


By Irwin R. Beiler 


This article will be helpful for teachers of the 
Adult Bible Course in interpreting questions in- 
volving the development of the biblical canon. 


THE sixty-six books of the Bible were not 
written at once, not even in a century, but at 
intervals through at least a thousand years. Nor 
was that done in the order in which we have them 
now! Many of these materials had an oral history 
before their writing; the writing was often not a 
simple matter. Their duplicate accounts, their 
differences in literary style, in facts, and in point 
of view unite to tell a story of compilation, the 
merging of the work of many writers, all of whom 
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may be, and should be, small, and it 
necessary for the staff chairman to te: 
often. However, as the staff grows in nu 
may become necessary for the chairma 
aside and let others teach and to co 
efforts behind the scenes, working with 
as individuals and at staff meetings. He s 
willing to do this. 

Some of the principal features of the | 
(1) Unsuspected talent is discovered an 
oped for leadership within the church. 
plan is adaptable to the needs of any cl: 
women, or mixed, including the teen-as 
can be used with any course of study. (: 
bers acquire a proprietary attitude to\ 
class. This quickens the life of the class. 
religious perspective developed attracts a 
those who have been avoiding church. 
Bible is brought into better use as a guid 
a source book. (6) Class members acquir« 
comprehension of the practical nature « 
tianity. They are led to take their religi 
with them from the class and sanctuary, 
daily life. 


THE Mr. VERNON PLAN is not complete 
training is a basic feature, but this is « 
starting point. Like the mustard seed, 
keeps on growing. Leadership training b 
the need for a closer relationship with th: 
and discloses an ever-widening horizon f: 
tian service. 

Right now we are in the process of 
our plan to embrace our local church, i 
our church families. We have no idea ji 
the eventual program will be, but experi 
us that we shall discover still unsuspect: 
that will contribute new and useful idea 
the end our church and our people will b« 
closer together. 


Biblical Reco 


Visiting Professor of Religion, Universit) 


may be nameless to us. Many books of 
Testament, notably, are anonymous. 

For example, the record seems to cred 
with the authorship of the Pentateuch, 
five books of the Bible. Since he lived « 
B.c., and scholars find traces not only of 
authorship but also clear reflections of la 
turies in each of them, they conclude Mos: 
never saw any of the five writings, stil] 
Pentateuch itself. His relation to it has oft 
compared to that of Noah Webster to 
now describe as Webster’s Dictionary. H 
of words defined there he never even kn 
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work has been done by others long since, in the 
spirit of Webster. Something like that we can 
say for J (ca. 850 B.c.), E (ca. 750), D (ca. 650), 
and P (ca. 450) who extended the spirit of Moses, 
as they had caught it, to the changed needs of later 
centuries. The above letters are symbols of im- 
portant, unknown figures who largely shaped the 
writings of the Pentateuch. 

Traces of the development of the Old Testament 
canon are pretty well buried in our Christian 
Bibles by our revision of the order and the group- 
ing of the books used in the Hebrew Bible. The 
latter is significant because it reflects the growth 
of the Old Testament record. This order is (I) 
Law; (II) Prophets: (A) Former, (B) Latter; 
and (III) Writings. If you can get access to a 
Hebrew Bible, compare its book arrangement with 
that of our own. This means there was a time, 
even a century or two, when the Hebrew Bible 
consisted of the Law only. To them its authority, 
even yet, transcends that of the Prophets. In a 
later stage it grew to be the Law and the Prophets, 
as it was known in the days of Jesus (Matthew 
5:17; 7:12; and 22:40). 


THE FIRST MILESTONE in the process of turning the 
Law into sacred Scripture is the account of the 
discovery of Deuteronomy, 621 B.c., given in II 
Kings 22 and 23. Approved by priest and prophet, 
and then read to the people who agreed to obey 
its decrees, it has been described as “the first 
time in the history of mankind, a book was canon- 
ized as sacred Scripture.” 2 Some of this might 
have been implicit earlier in J or E, the Bibles 
respectively of southern and northern Israel, but 
a record to that effect fails us. They were really 
in this D picture, put together ca. 650 B.c., and 
often described as the Book of the Covenant plus 
the eighth-century prophets, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
and Micah. D became enormously influential in 
the reform of Josiah when worship was central- 
ized in Jerusalem, and the shrines outside that 
city were treated much as were our saloons of 
three decades ago. Even such a chapter as Deu- 
teronomy 28 with its blessings that follow obedi- 
ence and its curses that attend disobedience pro- 
voked a protest in the Book of Job. 

The role of the Law was much aided by the 
Babylonian Exile of 586 B.c. and by the rise of the 
synagogue and its type of service. This prepared 
the way for the final milestone in the process, 
some time after the return and the rebuilding of 
the Temple, in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah 
(Nehemiah 8 through 10), ca. 444. JE, if it had 
not been added earlier, and P, the priestly code, 
with other items were added by 400 to Deuter- 
onomy whose biblical rating was now extended 
to the writings of the Pentateuch. As the Torah, 
it supplied the Hebrews their religious authority. 
Confirming evidence of this we have in the Sa- 





2R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, Harper and 
Brothers, 1941. 


maritan schism just after 350 B.c. When they with- 
drew from Judaism to Mount Gerizim, their 
priests took the Pentateuch as their Bible, a re- 
flection of what the Hebrew Bible then was, and 
so it is in the Samaritan group in Nablus, a Pal- 
estinian town, to this day. 


THE SECOND GRouP of the Hebrew Bible is the 
Prophets. Its title page lists the four rolls of its 
first section, the Former Prophets, Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings. We usually describe them as 
the historical books, six for us, and all are anony- 
mous. They aimed not at a complete history— 
they knew there were gaps—but to provide some 
idea of God’s role or aim in the events related. 
“Now the rest of the acts of Ahab, and all that he 
did, ... are they not written in the book of the 
chronicles of the kings of Israel?” (I Kings 22:39) 
not only recurs like a refrain in Kings but cites 
a source now long lost. So is the book of Jashar, 
the source of the famous sun and moon passage 
(Joshua 10:12f.) and also of the song of the bow 
(II Samuel 1: 18-27), still known, of course, when 
quoted. Here shows the value of canonizing; it 
saved these religious masterpieces for later ages. 

The second section of this group, the Latter 
Prophets, also lists on its title page four rolls, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Minor Prophets. 
They did.not so much predict the future, though 
that happened on occasion, as they spoke for or in 
the place of God. They were fearless critics of 
their time, since they judged it in the light of a 
loftier conception of God. They saw him as the 
God of all the nations, a God who played no 
favorites. 

Since the prophets were men who spoke for 
God, what led them to write records? Likely very 
few of them ever wrote. Neither Socrates nor 
Elijah did. Nor did Jesus. G. A. Smith wrote of 
Amos, on the basis of 7: 10-13, “the gagged prophet 
went home to write.” Stopped from speaking, he 
turned to an effort for the next generation. Some 
of these books were units, the work of one person. 
Some, long thought to be so, like Isaiah, have been 
shown by careful study to be the work of two or 
perhaps three men. This conclusion is today the 
essentially unanimous view of scholars both 
Jewish and Christian. 

Both sections of the Prophets were given a place 
in the canon somewhere between 250 and 200 B.c. 
The earlier date seems favored by the degree to 
which the translation of the Hebrew Bible into 
Greek, the Septuagint, shows the Hebrew and the 
Greek or Alexandrian canons on the Law and the 
Prophets to click. The later date is adequate to 
account for the Book of Daniel not getting into 
the Prophets, and also for the references we have 
to the phrase, “the Law and the Prophets.” 

“Thus saith the Lord” could serve as a caption 
for much of the Law and the Prophets, so it 
seemed meant for the canon from the first, but 
that was not true of the third group, the Writings. 
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Daniel excepted, each of the other ten had to 
reach canon status pretty much on its own. Psalms 
opened the group and their varied literary style, 
character, age, and ideas support a composite 
authorship in keeping with hymnbooks generally. 
Originally there were several units, perhaps five, 
and they explain such repetitions as when the 
Jahvist Psalms 14 recurs in an Elohist version 
in Psalms 53. With the Books of Proverbs and 
Job, they illustrate Hebrew poetry. This group 
has prophecy in Daniel, history in one work, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Chronicles which count four in 
our Bibles. The five rolls or Megilloth are read 
at each of the five Jewish festivals: the Song of 
Songs at the Passover, Ruth at Pentecost, Lam- 
entations at anniversaries of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Ecclesiastes at the feast of Booths, and 
Esther at Purim. Ruth lived in the time of the 
Judges but the book was written more than 600 
years later when foreign women were under at- 
tack (Nehemiah 13: 23ff.). 

Some of these records were disputed. Some 
rabbis doubted the right of books like Esther, 
Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes to a place in the 
canon. Esther was vigorously fought because it 
did not even mention the name of God, and its 
message of nationalistic hate and revenge reduced 
its value to a very low level. The Song of Songs 
was felt to be merely erotic love poems but “made 
the grade” because of its supposed relation to 
Solomon, and also was seen as an allegory of 
Jehovah’s love for Israel. Ecclesiastes many felt 
to be too cynical and pessimistic but the magic 
of Solomon’s name did much to admit it. These 
books, cited in Luke 24:44, were debated in a 
meeting of rabbis at Jamnia ca. a.p. 90 and all 
were admitted into the canon by “the skin of 
their teeth.” 


OTHER WRITINGS in the Greek or Alexandrian 
canon, failed to get into this sacred circle. They 
were books like Ecclesiasticus and I Maccabees 
which almost gained entrance. Jerome in his 
translation of the Vulgate followed the Greek 
canon, and so the Roman Catholic has had a 
larger, more inclusive Old Testament. Protestant 
versions, however, in following the shorter Pal- 
estinian canon, refuse such writings rating as 
Scripture, and lists them in the Apocrypha. What 
were the standards for such exclusions? (1) The 
author of the record could not be later than Ezra 
when the time of revelation was thought to close. 
Daniel was later but was connected by these 
rabbis with the Babylonian Exile. (2) It seemed 
to be felt that God would reveal his will in the 
Hebrew tongue only. (3) It should have a re- 
ligious content with a power to suggest it was 
God-given. 

The story of the canonizing of the New Testa- 
ment writings is similar. It came by stages. Like 
the Old Testament, there was an earlier oral 
period, but of only two or three decades. How did 
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it get into written form? After the midd 
first century conditions among the early C 
changed radically. First, eyewitnesses v 
ting fewer. Second, decades had gone b: 
became obvious that Jesus’ coming, so in 
in that day, was not going to be as soon 
haps in the manner expected. Third, desp 
ories much better trained than ours, « 
omission or addition, among others, we« 
ually creeping in—memory needed to 
records. Fourth, as the new movement 
various directions over the Roman Emp 
needs of missionary work demanded a 
record.” 

Paul’s letters were written in the mid 
missionary activity, largely in the decad 
to 60. All of them were “occasional,” n« 
sense of their infrequency, as some of our: 
but in the sense of having a reason or an 
that moved him to write. Note an illust 
two. When he wrote the Thessalonian e} 
was partly because he was unable to ret 
for a visit (I Thessalonians 2:18). “Satan | 
us,” a rare experience for Paul! Acts 17 
that Jason had “gone his bail,” so his retu 
have thrown another into “hot water’ —-: 
Satan’s, he calls it. Timothy had just rep 
them, and Paul learned they were mi 
cerned about the return of Jesus. Sin: 
visit some had died, and what good coi 
a return do them now? He gives needed as 
and then since some, with Jesus’ retur 
offing, had quit work, he urges upon th: 
the maxim, “If any one will not work, let 
eat.” 

Paul writes I Corinthians as a result 
mation he had received through the f: 
Chloe (1:11), and a letter from the ch 
reply to one he had written earlier (5:! 
is a record of the problems of a Christiar 
in the midst of a very wicked, pagan « 
ment, and the wise and timeless Christia: 
of a great spirit. What to do about factio: 
had four—about marriage, particularly if ‘ 
is not a Christian, the Lord’s Supper, the 
the Resurrection, the rating of spiritual g 
yet more. Where is the Christian or the 
that has not profited by this advice? Eatii 
offered to idols, long a dead problem, is up 
in the experience of any Christian in the } 
of abstaining if by eating this meat an: 
offended. Paul’s classic hymn in praise 
with much else, make this letter one of t! 
documents of the spiritual life. 

Space fails the discussion of other « 
Paul’s letter to the Galatians was the r 
some charges made by Judaizers who did 
Paul’s thought of the law. From the v« 
verse he asserts he is a God-commissioned 
approved by those “reputed to be pilla 
affirms his biblical authority and argues 
that the spirit expresses a higher moral id« 














does the law, so that its freedom can never be 
construed in terms of license. His one letter to an 
individual, Philemon, was written to obtain 
brotherly treatment for a runaway slave he had 
induced to return to his master. Some have 
thought Paul wrote fourteen letters but the num- 
ber has been reduced to ten by most students. 
The three Pastoral letters are generally held to 
be later than Paul, and now no scholar of stand- 
ing would regard Paul as the author of Hebrews. 
His letters stirred no great notice at once, at least 
they exerted little influence on the Gospels, and 
the Book of Acts shows no evidence of them. These 
letters seem to have been collected as a group by 
A.D. 90, as borne out by the influence of Paul as 
seen in Christian writings of the next decades. 


WHILE Paut’s LETTERS were the first New Testa- 
ment writings to reach their present form, they 
were likely not the first to be canonized. The 
greater authority accorded Jesus gave that place 
to the gospel material which began to take shape 
in the same period. To settle early controversies 
arising as to what Jesus really urged, collections 
of his sayings on sheets of papyrus began to 
appear. A second-century writer, Papias, cites 
a collection as composed by Matthew. This and the 
Gospel of Mark—the oldest, simplest, and shortest 
of the Gospels (A.D. 65-70)—are recognized 
sources of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. 
These writings likely came out of the decade 
after 70. 

It is unlikely this Matthew was one of the 
Twelve; he was a Jewish Christian eager to win 
his fellow Jews for his Christ. To that end he 
tried to present Jesus as the true Messiah 
of the Jews, and it is important that he was given 
an authority as a spokesman that set him in the 
front seat of the Gospels. 

Luke, not an eyewitness but a friend of Paul’s, 
states in his prologue how he obtained his infor- 
mation. As a Gentile he wrote, naturally, for 
Gentiles and gave us not only the longest Gospel, 
but the best literary style in them all, that, in fact, 
of a poet. He alone adds, “All flesh shall see the 
salvation of God,” and makes clear a Jesus utterly 
free from racial bigotry. 

In the last decade of the first century John, 
the Fourth Gospel, was written with a concern 
not so much for what Jesus had said and done, 
as was that of the other three Gospels, as for an 
interpretation of Jesus. This purpose he makes 
quite clear in 20:31. By the end of the century 
there were four Gospels—there were others— 
but usage accepted these four. Why four Gospels? 
Why not six or eight, or even one or two? 
Curious answers to this query included noting 
there are four directions, four corners to most 
things, and four tributaries to the river in Ezekiel 
1. When Tatian, about the middle of the second 
century, sought by the use of scissors and paste 
to turn the four Gospels into one with nothing 


omitted and nothing repeated, and so produced 
the Diatessaron, it is significant that he used our 
four. It is doubtless fortunate that this work was 
rejected, but it’s an early milestone in the story 
of the New Testament canon. 

Early in Christian history heretical sects arose, 
Nicolaitans, Docetics, Gnostics, among others, and 
they increased the need of a more definite Scrip- 
ture. Marcion, a shipowner, held to be a Gnostic, 
decided to start things (ca. 140) by a canon pro- 
posal of his own. His New Testament contained 
Luke and ten letters of Paul, discarding not only 
other writings seeking inclusion there but the 
Old Testament as well. He thought Paul had re- 
jected the latter, and his Christian moral sense 
concurred, but he misunderstood Paul and mis- 
read the early Church which, aware that Jesus 
and the apostles often cited it, held the Old 
Testament in high esteem. His proposal was de- 
clined but he helped to force the issue. 


THE THIRD MILESTONE in this story is the Mura- 
torian Fragment found in Milan a little more than 
two hundred years ago, and providing a list of 
New Testament writings accepted in Rome about 
A.D. 200. As has been said, it leads us where we 
can hear the grass grow in the canon story. The 
four Gospels, Acts, and thirteen epistles of Paul 
are in;.from there on it is entirely open. The 
major items of our New Testament were accepted 
but the Fragment makes no mention of Hebrews, 
James, I and II Peter, and III John. There is 
mention, too, of three writings not now in our 
New Testament, the Revelation of Peter, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and the Wisdom of Solomon. 
This document shows us that even if the books 
in our New Testament were written by a.p. 110, 
there was still no New Testament, as we know it, 
even a century later. 

One hundred years pass. For our fourth mile- 
stone, passing by Origen’s New Testament (ca. 
250), I shall select one which may show much 
the same Bible—the order of the Emperor Con- 
stantine for fifty copies of the Bible, no expense 
to be spared, sent to Eusebius of Caesarea (ca. 
331), the most famous scriptorium in Christen- 
dom. C. R. Gregory thinks we have one, if not 
two, of these copies ordered by the emperor. He 
seems to rest this not only on their text similari- 
ties, but upon an enigmatical statement of Euse- 
bius that they were written “in 3’s and 4’s.”% 
Codexes Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, the two oldest 
Bibles we have are written three and four columns 
respectively on a page. Vaticanus had lost every- 
thing beyond Hebrew 9:14, so we cannot be sure 
what its contents were. Sinaiticus has our New 
Testament plus Barnabas and the Shepherd of 
Hermas, twenty-nine writings, or precisely the 
same New Testament Origen had. Eusebius short- 
ly rejected the two Sinaiticus added but he does 
refer to five “disputed writings”—James, Jude, 


3 The Canon and Text of the New Testament. 
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II Peter, II and III John; they’re not yet felt to 
have divine authority. Hebrews had entered that 
sacred circle. 

The fifth and last milestone in this story was a 
letter written at Easter, 367, by a great figure of 
early Christianity, Athanasius, bishop of Alex- 
andria, to his churches. In it is his list of New 
Testament books, exactly what ours is today, 
though he adds a few others as good reading. 
Fifteen years later Jerome begins the translation 
of the Latin Vulgate, the Bible of Europe for more 
than a thousand years, and the New Testament 
canon is closed. 

Why was it closed? (1) A major asset in de- 
ciding canonical status was apostolic authority, 
and by the third century all the writings that 
could ever claim it were known. They had to be 
written either by an apostle or in the time of the 
apostles. (2) The content of the twenty-seven 
books was thought to be in harmony with the 
facts of the creed. (3) A greater factor than any 


official vote was church usage which f< 
sensed spiritual values. No rejected book 
have added much, and while a couple « 
Testament writings might have been spar: 
choice of the Church could not have been 
an evidence of the Holy Spirit’s guidance. 

Whether inspiration stopped with the a; 
age or not, the form the text has taken h: 
much improved. When the record was on a 
it was very difficult to find the materials c 
and it is a wonder there were any Bible st 
then. The codex, in form much like a larg: 
leaf notebook, aided the student of the rec: 
did the invention of paper and the printin; 
For nearly a thousand years even our New 
ment record was without chapter and ve 
visions. The former were placed in the \ 
version back in the twelfth century, but ev« 
there were no verse numbers. These were 
duced by a French printer, Robert Etienn 
a Greek Testament of 1551. 














SUGGESTED INTEREST INDICATOR 


What subjects do you want to explore with other interested men and women? What are y« 
first, second, and third choices? 





THIRI 
CHOI 


FIRST 
CHOICE 


SECOND 
CHOICE 





The Ten Commandments and the Teachings of Jesus (International Lesson 
Series). Deals with “Spiritual Living” and “Moral Integrity and Christian 
Attitudes.” (11 sessions) eee 

Great Ideas in the Old Testament (Adult Bible Course). Deals with “Israel’s 
Sense of Destiny” and “The Law Codes of Israel.” (11 sessions) ee ee 

New Lives for Old. A unit on regeneration and forgiveness of sins. (4 
sessions) = 

Factors That Influence the Family. A unit on community influences felt 
by the family as it attempts to keep itself Christian. (4 sessions) erat _ 

Know Portuguese East Africa. A unit on problems faced by people in Africa 
and what The Methodist Church is doing to meet them in Portuguese 
East Africa. (5 sessions) a 

Great Protestant Leaders. A study of the leaders of the Protestant movement. 
(13 sessions) 

Protestantism and Roman Catholicism. Outlines basic differences between 
the Protestant churches and the Roman Catholic Church and the hope for 
Christian unity. (4 sessions) 

Economic Life: a Christian Responsibility. Based on the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence on the Church and Economic Order. s, 

Christianity and Our World. A study of the place Christianity occupies in 
the modern world. 





























CHECK THE TIME AT WHICH YOU PREFER TO MEET 

Sunday morning - = 
Sunday evening—eleven weeks - 
Weekday evening—eleven weeks - 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 

evenings—two weeks — 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 

evenings—four weeks = ~— 























After you have checked the subjects in which you are interested, turn this indicator in to you f 
teacher or chairman of the study committee. 
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The Released -Time Recovery 


By Erwin L. Shaver 


Executive Director, Department of Weekday Religious Education, National Council of the Churches 


I THOUGHT weekday religious education was 
all ‘washed up’!” This remark, made in a confer- 
ence of religious leaders, does not mean that a 
large number of persons hold this erroneous view. 
Throughout the almost forty years’ history of 
this program, there have been a few persons who 
have held a doubtful attitude. It is my purpose 
to describe the current status of the program and 
to indicate how parents, teachers in the public 
and church schools, and citizens generally may 
assist in providing more and better religious edu- 
cation as a part of the daily educational program 
in our public schools. 

Within the year following the opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Champaign 
Case, approximately 20 per cent of the communi- 
ties which had conducted weekday religious edu- 
cation programs on released time discontinued 
them. Studies have shown that half of this loss 
was not caused by the opinion as much as by other 
factors. The decrease in pupil enrollment, how- 
ever, was only 10 per cent, since the discontinued 
programs were largely in rural areas where the 
churches had used the public school classrooms 
and where the attendance was small. 

Almost four years have now passed since this 
startling, indecisive, and incomplete opinion was 
given. What is the status of the released-time 
movement today? The answer is a decidedly en- 
couraging one: This movement, firmly rooted in 
the desires and plans of democratic and religiously 
minded citizens in local communities, has “staged 
a comeback.” 

A number of the suspended programs have 
been resumed, particularly in Indiana, Ohio, and 
Michigan. New programs have been started, es- 
pecially in the smaller communities, but a few 
also in larger cities such as Milwaukee and 
Logansport. In a few cases, notably Oak Park, IIli- 
nois, programs temporarily held on out-of-school 
time or “dismissed time,” have returned to a class 
schedule within the school day. 

Added to these facts are the reports of the 
past two years showing that the well-established 
systems have reached “all-time highs” in pupil 
registration. 

The sponsors of new programs, of those which 
have resumed, and of the 80 per cent which con- 
tinued without interruption, have for the most 
part been willing to make such adjustments as 
seemed necessary in so far as they could interpret 
the mind of the Court. The final decision was in 
the form of a mandamus issued by the Circuit 


Court of Champaign County. It was more specific 
and prohibited: (1) the use of public school build- 
ings, and (2) the enrolling of pupils through the 
public school. Its wording stated that the pro- 
gram “as heretofore conducted” was banned, 
which decidedly limited the application of the 
high Court’s opinion. 

Before the action of the courts some 60 per 
cent of the classes had been held in church-spon- 
sored buildings and only 40 per cent in the public 
schools. Two years later, according to the Na- 
tional Education Association, 85 per cent of the 
programs reported were being held outside of 
schools. Most of these classes are now meeting in 
churches. In some cases special chapels have been 
built. 

A notable and enterprising housing answer has 
been the use of “mobile classrooms” specially built 
for religious teaching. A half dozen communities 
have adopted this plan and another half dozen are 
contemplating it. 

Various other practices involving the aid of the 
public school system have also been discontinued: 
promoting of attendance by school officials, regis- 
tration of pupils while in the public school, reports 
of grades in religion on the public school report 
card, supervision of the religious education teach- 
ers and courses by public school officials, the use 
of public school equipment and other resources. 
These practices were not widespread, but most of 
the weekday systems previously using them have 
ceased to do so. 

Although making these adjustments in their 
relations to the public schools, the sponsors of 
weekday religious education have continued to 
insist upon the right of parents to have their chil- 
dren excused for religious “observance and edu- 
cation.” This is in accord with the accepted 
democratic principle that parents, not the state, 
determine the nature of the child’s education. It 
is one of those “unalienable rights” with which 
“they are endowed by their Creator,” set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence and reaffirmed 
in the famous Oregon Case decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 1925. 


SOON AFTER THE CHAMPAIGN CASE opinion, an 
American Bar Association Journal editorial criti- 
cized the extreme point of view of the justices. 
Since then eighteen attorney generals of the states 
have made some kind of statement relative to the 
legality of the programs held within their juris- 
dictions. Of these pronouncements, fifteen are con-, 
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sidered favorable to the continuance of the pro- 
grams, some indicating the need for such adjust- 
ments as we have described. 

The opinion has been the subject of numerous 
articles and special issues of law journals, the 
large majority of which are critical of the stand 
seemingly taken by the Court and also indicate 
the need for further clarification of its position. 

Not only is the legal fraternity generally sym- 
pathetic to the principle of released time, but 
twenty-seven outstanding church leaders, includ- 
ing the Niebuhr brothers and Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, issued a strong protest against the decision if 
it is interpreted to ban any friendly co-operation 
between church and state for the common good. 

Anson Phelps Stokes, in his monumental three- 
volume work, Church and State in the United 
States, has revealed the impossibility of absolute 
separation of organized religion and government. 
He describes hundreds of long standing co-opera- 
tive practices including the intermingling of 
church and state functions in the performance of 
marriage. 

The latest suit against the released-time pro- 
gram, started in Brooklyn, New York, reached the 
highest court of the state, the Court of Appeals, 
last May. The National Council of the Churches 
of Christ, on the unanimous vote of its General 
Board, filed an amicus curiae brief in behalf of the 
New York program. On July 11 the Court, by a 
six to one decision, upheld the legality of the plan 
of excusal provided for in the state’s educational 
laws. It is quite likely that this suit will be carried 
to the United States Supreme Court. 


THE RELEASED-TIME PROGRAM is essentially a 
church-sponsored type of weekday religious edu- 
cation. There has also developed in the past few 
years an insistence that much more should be 
done by the public school itself with reference to 
religion. How much and just what type of pro- 
gram is legally possible and educationally de- 
sirable has been the subject of much discussion 
among both church and public school leaders. 

Several formal statements, a score of books, and 
hundreds of articles have been published on the 
subject. The most recent is the report of the 
Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association, Moral and Spiritual Values 
in the Public Schools. High lights of this important 
document are: Its insistence that the schools 
should give larger emphasis to spiritual values 
and ethical conduct; that religion should be 
treated with respect and reverence by teachers; 
that no doctrinal emphasis should be given; and 
that, although the public school can go no further 
than teaching about religion, it should give gen- 
erous treatment to this as part of our culture. 

It is unfortunate that the public school, accord- 
ing to this report, cannot “teach belief in God as 
the Source of all spiritual values,” as the National 
_Council of Churches’ policy asks, but the frontier 
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stand by the Educational Policies Com: 
should make us grateful nevertheless. 

To a number of Protestants, neither w: 
religious education nor the public schoo 
satisfactory as instruments for through-th: 
education in religion. The moral deteriora 
present-day society and the limitations of 
programs have led these persons to advoca 
to establish parochial schools. 

We cannot discuss here the pros and 
this answer to the religious education pr 
It is, however, a rapidly growing movement : 
Protestants and also among Jews, as v 
among other groups which have long sto: 
this type of school. It is a movement which « 
and should not be ignored. The National C 
of Churches’ policy states that with resp 
making use of the parochial school, “our p 
answer should be ‘No.’” We trust that thi 
remain so, that weekday religious educati 
released time together with increased te: 
about religion in the public schools wil! 
effective that a radical swing to parochial s 
will be avoided. 

But should weekday religious education | 
nied and the spiritual values taught in the 
schools be those “with no explicit or nec: 
reference to religious or divine authority or 
tion,” as some of its proponents advocate, a 
extensive development of parochial educat 
both certain and understandable. 


WE HAVE REFERRED to the rights of parents 
education of their children. We are con) 
that parents and citizens should be determi: 
maintaining this right, lest both educatior 
government become totalitarian. Rights, 
ever, must be exercised as well as defende: 
failure to exercise them is the surest way 
them. 

The United States Supreme Court ii 
Oregon Case decision said that parents not 
“have the right” to determine the educati 
the child but that it is “coupled with the high 
to recognize and prepare him for additional 


gations.” One of these high duties is trainiy 


religion. How can parents, teachers, and « 
fulfill this obligation? Here are a few suggest 

Weekday religious education on school 
needs continued endorsement and support 
principle for which it stands is not only ds 
believers in this type of religious education 
it is necessary to the preservation of reli 
freedom generally. 

Since the weekday movement has been 1 
legal fire, the opposition, spearheaded by a : 
group of rationalists and atheists have made 
to question many heretofore accepted practi: 
friendly church-and-state co-operation—reli 
activities in state universities and colleges 
chaplaincies in the armed services and p 
institutions, church exemption from tax: 











baccalaureate exercises, and many other practices. 

“This nation under God”—these memorable 
words of the great Lincoln in his address at 
Gettysburg, taken as the motto of the National 
Council of Churches, challenge us all to stand for 
“faith in the Fatherhood of God” as the basis for 
all education, including that given in our public 
schools. 

As the policy adopted by the National Council 
says: “We expect that the schools will expose our 
children to this point of view. We go further in our 
expectations. As far as the school can, in view of 
the religious diversity of our people, judicial 
opinions, and our American traditions, we expect 
it to teach this common religious tradition as the 
only adequate basis for the life of the school and 
the personal lives of teachers, students, and citi- 
zens in a free and responsible democracy.” 

Parents should stand for such a type of public 
education. Public school teachers, we know from 
years of experience, are for the most part definite- 
ly committed to it and can be depended upon to 
make it central in their teaching. 

We can also endorse and implement the report 
of the Educational Policies Commission referred 
to above. We can expect public school teachers 
“actually to feel an attitude of respect and rever- 
ence for religious faiths and observances,” and 
rally to their support if their classroom commit- 
ment to religion is challenged. 

We can encourage and help public school teach- 
ers to give the greatest attention possible to the 
resources of religion which are available for 
teaching the social studies, history, art, music, 
literature, and other subjects. At the same time 
we should be firm in opposition, should any public 
school teacher “attempt to indoctrinate his own 
personal sectarian creeds and opinions.” 

The concluding section in the foregoing report 
dealing with “The Schools Need Partners” pointed 
out that “all forces in the community should work 
together to develop these (spiritual) values.” 
Church members should become informed about 
the public schools and their need for support both 
moral and financial. 

Churches can encourage their young people to 
enter public school teaching as a Christian profes- 
sion. They can insist upon academic freedom for 
teachers and the use of democratic methods of 
teaching in the classroom. They can welcome and 
befriend new teachers as they come into the com- 
munity, by special receptions and personal visits. 
They can visit schools and attend school board 
meetings and other gatherings of educational 
leaders. They can join and work in Parent-Teach- 
er Associations. 

Our public schools ought to have no more 
loyal backers than our Christian churches. 

Partnership is reciprocal. If the churches back 
the public schools, they in turn may expect the 
schools to back the churches. As far as they can 
legally, public school officials and teachers should 


assist the churches. As individuals these educa- 
tional leaders should attend and work in the 
churches of their choice. There are many avenues 
of service open to them—teaching, musical and 
dramatic leadership, service on boards and com- 
mittees, attendance at church conferences and 
conventions. 

We close with a plea for continued and close 
co-operation between our churches and the public 
schools in the interest of more and better reli- 
gious education, both through the weekday reli- 
gious education program and in the daily program 
of the public school. 


id e t 


Freedom Is Bestowed by God 


THE recent terrible years of the world war and 
of the preceding totalitarian revolutions have 
shown us that the understanding of iman is the 
basis of all social order and of all culture. The 
acknowledgment of a human dignity which is 
not from man but is bestowed by God is the pre- 
supposition of all political and social justice and 
freedom. The denial of this dignity is equivalent 
to the total abandonment of man to the power of 
the state and is in principle identical with the 
principle of the totalitarian states. The totalitarian 
state can arise, and is bound to arise, wherever 
the idea of human dignity has been lost. The idea 
of human dignity, however, is historically and in 
principle none other than the idea of man’s being 
created in the image of God.—From The Scandal 
of Christianity, by Emil Brunner; The West- 
minster Press, 1951. Used by permission. 
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The Basis of Public Order 


THE neglect of divine worship is the surest 
signal that a nation is in imminent danger of 
destruction.—Machiavelli. 


More will be accomplished, and better, and 
with more ease, if every man does what he is best 
fitted to do.—Plato. 


Nortuinc will ever be attempted if all possible 
objections must first be overcome.—Samuel 
Johnson. 


EVERY CHILD should be given the wish to learn. 
—John Lubbock. 
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Some Adult Classes | Have Visite: 


By Lewis H. Chrisman 


Professor of English, West Virginia Wesleyan College 


This article is a report by a lesson writer for the 
Adult Publications of The Methodist Church upon 
some of his experiences in seeing the curriculum 
materials he has written in use. 


Now and then as I have labored at preparing 
material for church school studies I have naturally 
had times of curiosity as to just what happened 
to it when it got into the hands of teachers and 
their classes. Of course, there is much that I shall 
never know, and do not need to know. It recently 
occurred to me, however, that across the years I 
have visited enough adult classes to have a fairly 
good idea of the general course of proceedings 
here and there. 

This article is a report of my experiences as a 
listener-in and of the impressions based upon 
them. 

I begin with my most recent experience. The 
class was studying the Adult Bible Course in 
Adult Student. The unit which was being dealt 
with at that time was “The Early Church,” and 
the title of the particular lesson was “Baptism in 
the Early Church.” The teacher had had a long 
experience in work of this type. He was a lawyer 
who knew how to marshal his information and 
how to present it to a class. The fact that he gave 
evidence of having read my own “Aids to Teach- 
ing” in ApuLt TEACHER did not in the slightest 
prejudice me against his approach. 

The subject for the immediate lesson was one 
that presented high possibilities of futility. The 
teacher’s good preparation and skillful manage- 
ment forestalled unprofitable discussion. Certain 
questions were asked and answered. Some of the 
class had studied the lesson, but I cannot vouch 
for all of them. 

The teacher saw to it that the biblical and other 
background material was stressed and that it was 
also applied to practical modern problems. On 
account of the opening program the class was 
somewhat late in getting started. More time 
could have been spent to an advantage. 

I shall always remember this as a well-taught, 
effective, constructive lesson. 


My NEXT ILLUSTRATION goes further back. One 
Sunday morning I had responded to a sudden 
preaching call from a church in a community then 
absolutely strange to me. As soon as I stepped 
into the building, I was pounced upon and drafted 
to teach a men’s class. I pause here to file an ob- 
jection to such calls. Very often the visiting 
preacher has spent his time so exclusively on his 
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sermon that he is not prepared to deal \ 
lesson. And impromptu work is hard b 
those who give and those who receive. M« 
it is my firm conviction that the preacher 
not go into the pulpit a tired man. Preacl 
mands all of the vitality that one can must 

But that morning I weakly consented t 
Sometimes there is nothing else to do but 1 
to such a call. 

I found in the front of the sanctuary a 
large class of men, for the most part beyon 
years of age. I did not know then that sev 
them were rather notorious in the coun‘ 
as hecklers of preachers. If I remember 
the lesson had to do with the call of M 
somewhat uncertainly began a little exposit 
too sure where I would land, but I did n 
to worry. The class immediately took ove: 
were most emphatically not open to critici 
not having studied their lesson. 

Soon a hot debate was in progress as to w! 
the father-in-law of Moses was named . 
or Reuel. I might have helped some here 
did not put in my oar. Two questions were 
and answered as to the location of Midia 
name of Moses’ mother and that of his wif 
air was charged with the spirit of contr 
not about ideas but concerning facts. 

I was supposed to be teaching the class. 
times I had heard, and likely said, that in 
of discussion the teacher should keep the 
tion under control, but here it would have 
hard for me to have gotten a word in edg: 
Besides I was considerably handicapped 
lack of knowledge. Sad to say, I was afr: 
losing face by being asked a question wi! 
could not answer. 

At last the blow fell. One brother with 
looked to me like an unholy leer said, ‘““We’) 
giving our teacher a chance to say anyth 
want to ask him a question. What was the 
of Moses’ father?” Just as I was on the ve: 
pleading ignorance a quotation from Pa 
Lost came floating from somewhere: 


“As when the potent rod 
Of Amram’s son, in Egypt’s evil day, 
Waved round the coast... .” 


“Amram,” I glibly answered. Milton had 
to my rescue. The day was saved. I then 
command and talked at full speed the rest « 
period, now and then re-enforcing what I h 


say by reading from the quarterly sever: 


Halford E. Luccock’s practical paragraphs. 
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Some of the class were kind: enough to thank 
me for my discussion, but one member added: “I 
was a little bit disappointed that we didn’t have 
more time for argument. Sometimes we have it 
real hot in here. We like to keep on the Bible and 
not bother our heads about everyday affairs.” 
Commendable as Bible study is, much of the value 
of any lesson demands its being tied up to “every- 
day affairs.” 


ON ANOTHER OCCASION it was my privilege to 
listen in on a class taught by the pastor of the 
church, and well taught. 

As a rule preachers are good teachers, although 
it is hardly fair to subject a man to this respon- 
sibility just before he goes into the pulpit. In this 
connection I look back with a sense of guilt to the 
years when as the superintendent of a church 
school I shared in the pressing of a pastor into 
service as the leader of the singing in our devo- 
tional service. The teaching pastor in the case 
which I have in mind had a class of about twenty- 
five men assembled in the rear of the big sanc- 
tuary. 

I had heard him say that he believed in dividing 
the time between the lecture and discussion 
method, and this he was doing with a high degree 
of skill. Things were going well when one of the 
older members of the class volunteered a remark 
about “the second blessing,” although I could not 
see any relation between that subject and the 
theme of the lesson of the morning. 

I could tell that something was in the offing. 
The members of the class exchanged looks. The 
teacher acknowledged. the question and turned 
the discussion into other channels. The man 
who interpolated the remark subsided with a look 
of disappointment, and the progress of the lesson 
continued. 

This is not all of this story. It happened that 
the member of the class who had ventured the 
observation anent the “second blessing” was one 
who worked that subject inordinately hard and 
precipitated arguments about it in season and out 
of season, particularly the latter. He had oc- 
casioned a succession of debates which would 
have ruined the class if it had been less skill- 
fully managed. Authorities on religious educa- 
tion have frequently called attention to the weak- 
nesses of the lecture method, but the pedagogical 
dangers of uncontrolled discussion should also be 
a matter of grave concern. 

Experience as a teacher of adult classes has 
taught me that frequently the person who has the 
least to contribute is most active in the class 
discussion. I think of at least two men who came 
to their journey’s end with unkind feelings toward 
me because I tried to hold their unilluminated 
verbosity in check. The teacher of the class in 
which the discussion of the “second blessing” was 
brought up several times every Sunday had to 
write a letter to the man involved and ask his co- 


operation in meeting the situation by obtruding 
himself less frequently. I never knew the outcome. 


ALTHOUGH most of the adult classes which I have 
visited have been well taught and have presented 
and discussed material intellectually respectable 
and spiritually constructive, I venture, however, 
to mention an instance of a wonderful opportunity 
frittered away. 

Once when I was in another state a long dis- 
tance from my home base I went to a church 
outside of my own ecclesiastical household and 
stepped into a room in which a class of possibly 
a hundred men was assembled. After a brief 
devotional period, there was a somewhat long 
business meeting. The subject taken up at greatest 
length was that of increasing the size of the class 
and keeping up the attendance. Apparently there 
was well-organized machinery for doing this, and 
the number present that summer morning indi- 
cated that it had been working successfully. 

The whole occasion seemed to be such as to 
arouse my enthusiasm. I already pictured myself 
as telling classes and audiences in the future about 
that big class in First Church in Midland City. 

But when the time for the lesson came my 
ardor abated, and something more. After the con- 
ventional questions as to the title and the golden 
text, the lesson was read. Then the teacher called 
on somebody to volunteer to explain the first 
verse. He had no trouble in getting a response. 
This was repeated until the fourteen verses had 
been treated in that way. At the beginning of the 
lesson period I was regretting that so little time 
remained for the Bible study. Before it was over 
I had come to the conclusion that the less time 
there was the better. 

The lesson was Luke 12:16-30, the passage 
beginning with the parable of the rich man who 
tore down his barns and built larger and con- 
taining verses like the following: “Therefore I 
tell you be not anxious about your life, what you 
shall eat, nor about your body, what you shall put 
on,” “And do not seek what you are to eat and 
what you are to drink, nor be of anxious mind.” 

The interpreter of the first verse took a very 
unhappy view of the tenor of the parable and all 
the rest followed suit. The ultimate conclusion of 
the class seemed to be that Jesus was wrong in 
the teachings of this chapter. One of the men in 
explaining his verse quoted old Mrs. Means of 
Eggleston’s Hoosier School-master as_ saying, 
“While you’re gitten’ git plenty.” Such cases, 
though, are the exceptions and are worthy of 
mention only as mistakes to be avoided. 

The Atlantic Monthly for December, 1950, con- 
tained an article bearing the challenging title, 
“Sunday Schools Don’t Teach,” its thesis being 
that this is proved by the lack of biblical and 
doctrinal knowledge prevalent among Americans 
of today. There are cases in which “Sunday 
Schools Don’t Teach,” but the grossest ignorance 
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in regard to such matters exists among those at 
whom the Sunday schools have never had a 
chance. 

Some of the examples which I have given show 
that in dealing with adults our pedagogy could 


be considerably improved, and this is 1 
some instances in other departments of the 
school. The fact remains, nevertheless, tha 
is a continuous progress in the field of : 
religious education. 


Books for Christian Living 


By Paul W. Bloomquist 


Minister, Fourth Street Methodist Church, Sterling, Illinois 


The project described here was developed while 
the writer was pastor of North Austin Methodist 
Church, Chicago, Illinois. 


PEOPLE will read serious books and enjoy 
them. They will read Christian books and soon 
express amazement that they had not discovered 
them earlier. This we learned in an experiment 
which we called “Books for Christian Living.” 

Our experiment grew out of the enthusiasm one 
of our laymen developed as a member of the 
“Great Books” course. First as a participant and 
then as a discussion leader, Hamilton Thornquist, 
lay leader of our church, saw the values in di- 
rected reading and planned discussion. 

When he urged us to set up a group in our own 
church, I encouraged him to think of the project 
in terms of books in the Christian tradition. Ad- 
mittedly embarrassed at his lack of acquaintance 
in this field of reading, he agreed to the basic idea. 
We set out to select the books for our first course 
of study. 

Our reading-discussion course was frankly 
patterned after the technique of the “Great 
Books” plan. We scheduled six evening meetings, 
on alternate Wednesdays, each session to last for 
two hours. Each participant would be expected 
to read the assigned book. A folder announced the 
general procedure, the books to be read, and re- 
quested registration in advance so that books 
could be ordered in an adequate supply. The 
project was announced and encouraged in the pul- 
pit. On one Sunday morning members were given 
opportunity to register for the course. 


WE SUFFERED the normal mortality of “first- 
nighters” who, despite announcements, had 
thought this to be a series of book reviews. There- 
after the group got down to size and remained 
constant. Average attendance was fifteen to eight- 
een which gave everyone opportunity for expres- 
sion in the discussion. In our second year, we 
carried over most of the first-year participants and 
were pleased to add members from the community 
who had learned of the project. 

In the selection of books we had to keep two 
factors in our mind. First, this was in actuality 
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an introduction to a new field of study fo: 
of our people. We obviously must not disc 
them by including books that would be te: 
in vocabulary or nature. Our second fact: 
the cost of the books, inasmuch as eac!l 
ticipant would be required to purchase 
Here, likewise, we hoped that these books 
be the nucleus of a growing library in each 

By including some reprints available th 
the Great Books Foundation we were able t: 
the cost down to a permissable level. Our 
odist Publishing House co-operated by s: 
books on consignment and allowing us a 
discount. 

In our first year our course included: 


The Book of Job 

Confessions of Augustine, Book I-VIII 

Christianity and Our World, John Benn: 
Hazen Book) 

Imitation of Christ, Thomas 4 Kempis 

Predicament of Modern Man, Elton 
blood (HA) 

Why Do Men Suffer? Leslie D. Weathe 
(AC) 

The Social Creed of The Methodist C! 

Our second course included: 
Alternative to Futility, Elton True 


(HA) 

A Testament of Devotion, Thomas 
(HA) 

What Is Man? Robert Calhoun (A H 
Book) 


The Bible and Human Rights, Kathleen 
arthur (WN) 

Confessions of Augustine, Books IX-XI 
(Also Genesis 1 and 2) 

Prayer and the Lord’s Prayer, Charles ( 
(HA) 


THE VALUES of such reading and discussion \ 
soon apparent. Some were very frank in admit 
they found pleasure as well as profit in this 
found Christian resource. 

As we did not aim at any group conclu 
summary, or “sense of the meeting,” we \ 
mainly concerned in inquiring; “What is the 
thor saying?” “Is it true? Does it have releva 











for our time?” To tackle the Book of Job in that 
fashion was a revelation to many of us. Interest 
ran high, and night after night we could easily 
have gone past our two-hour period. It was ob- 
vious that in many instances we had only opened 
up the subject. This was certainly true with 
Weatherhead’s book. Many felt we should have 
taken three nights for the consideration of this 
volume. 

Apart from the value of each book, the project 
initiated a number of our people into reading 
some of the devotional classics. I recall one mem- 
ber who discovered The Imitation of Christ, 
which to her was a deep-seated spiritual experi- 
ence. 

In obtaining a leader for the second course we 
interviewed a man from a liturgical church back- 
ground. He looked at our list of books and asked 
if we could be utterly objective when we came 
to discussing the Bible or prayer. When we gave 


him this assurance, he joined us wholeheartedly, 
and later admitted a new respect for the church 
which would pursue such a program of reading 
and study as this. 


WHEN THE ADVANCE program brought out the 
“Faith” booklets, they were used as subject ma- 
terial in the third year. 

In that year I was transferred to a new parish 
where such a program as outlined here was not 
easily worked into a highly organized community 
schedule. However, in a Lenten series several 
Sunday evenings were given to some of these 
devotional classics, in which I gave a bit of back- 
ground of the author and his writings, and then 
read selected portions of the book. 

It was soon very apparent that there is no sub- 
stitute for reading. Reviews or summaries may be 
helpful, but the greatest value is in the firsthand 
reading and discussion. 


Thoughts for the Week 


... In the Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem 
Jesus definitely assumed the role of the Messiah. 
That was what he had carefully planned. Where 
a man of the Western world would have stood up 
before an audience and said he was the Messiah, 
Jesus, in this highly Oriental fashion, even more 
unequivocally declared himself to be he, by riding 
into the city exactly as the prophet had foretold. 
—From A Life of Jesus, by Edgar J. Goodspeed; 
1950, Harper and Brothers, publisher. 
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PauL was a prisoner of his date, as is every 
man, and so he interpreted his faith in the thought 
forms of his time and training; and to us these 
forms seem harsh. Yet he wrote with such pristine 
light that each succeeding age has been his debtor. 
His mind is a university—no thinker can ignore 
him. His statesmanship welded groups of freemen 
and slaves into a world-wide church. His human- 
ity was so large and warm that friends would 
walk miles with him rather than leave him, and 
then weep in very sorrow when the parting could 
no longer be stayed. His courage is consternation 
to any weak will. His poetry—“Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not love’—has been a sky above man’s journey- 
ings. The modern man who patronizes him as a 
“dogmatist” would be comic, if he were not so 
deformed.—From So We Believe, So We Pray, 
by George A. Buttrick, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, publisher; 1951. 
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O Lorp, in whose hands are life and death, by 
whose power I am sustained, and by whose 


mercy I am spared, look down upon me with 
pity. Forgive me that I have until now so 
much neglected the duty which thou has assigned 
to me, and suffered the days and hours of which 
I must give account to pass away without any 
endeavor to accomplish thy will. Make me to 
remember, O God, that every day is thy gift, and 
ought to be used according to thy command. Grant 
me, therefore, so to repent of my negligence, that 
I may obtain mercy from thee, and pass the time 
which thou shalt yet allow me in diligent per- 
formance of thy commands, through Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


IN previous times people knew the difference 
between the temporal and the eternal and they 
knew that all political and social order, however 
important it may be, belongs to the sphere of 
temporal things. States and social orders, the good 
ones and the bad ones, will one day be no more. 
But man is created for eternity and therefore his 
relation to the eternal is the central and in the last 
analysis the only decisive question of his exist- 
ence.—From The Scandal of Christianity, by 
Emil Brunner; The Westminster Press, 1951. Used 
by permission. 


RELIGION is the very cornerstone of peace and 
order. Where the fear of God is lacking the realm 
will go to pieces.—Machiavelli. 
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The Life We Prize, by Elton Trueblood; 
Harper and Brothers, 1951. 218 pp. $2.50 


Reviewed by C. A. BowEN 


We are given dependable directions in finding 
the way in The Life We Prize by Elton Trueblood. 
Civil war affects the entire world. Individuals find 
the same struggle going on within themselves. 
Tension and frustration are having a Roman 
holiday. We cannot take flight. We must not 
compromise. There is a way through. Examine the 
foundations. Note the relativity of both common 
evils and common goods. Prepare for an era of 
testing and prepare to live in it. 

This means that we must deal with basic mat- 
ters. We must get life to “make sense,” at least 
to some extent; yield some of its basic meaning. 
There is a center around which the divided self 
can be built. We must find it. We must help the 
community to do the same. 

Duty is not something about which to senti- 
mentalize. It must be made dominant. This will 
lead to confessing mistakes. It will call for accept- 
ing obligations which will drive away all chance 
for easy living. It will bring willful acceptance of 
rugged discipline. It will guide into freedom to 
invest one’s powers, the only true liberty. 

Our fellow men are important. God has seen 
to that. We must help them to achieve the fullest 
possible stature of personality. We must not be 
parasites; neither should we regard the parasite 
as worthy. We must forget praise and concentrate 
on becoming praiseworthy. Reward is something 
not to be received, but to be transcended. 

Thus we make the realities of life the test of 
our own way of living. 

The life we prize is dangerous. We must accept 
the risks that it carries with it. We will fail. That 
is part of the cost. Our convictions will be put 
into practice at the cost of opposition. Count this 
in on our plans as part of the cost of moving 
through the realities of life. 

We shall suffer. Try to understand. Take the 
ultimate mystery to heart. Use the experience to 
share life about you. Discover that pain is uni- 
versal. Learn that suffering and death cannot 
touch the imperishable elements of relations al- 
tered for the time being. Accept the paradox that 
suffering is not to be accepted passively; or seen 
solely as a means of growth. It is something to be 
driven at least in part from the life of earth. 

The conclusion is clear. The life we prize must 
be woven about a basic faith. We have not out- 
grown faith. Some of the confused questions we 
ask are evidence of our sense of need for faith. 
We may have been willing to settle for a mere 
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recognition of the fact of God. That g: 
little. We must know God as one pers 
another. Here we uncover resources. VW 
power. We find the basic absolute. We 
to build toward unity; discover meanin 
direction; receive salvation. As God 

finds his rightful place at the center of 
these things take place. 

We have traced only slightly what this 
finds to be the author’s thinking about 
concern of the individual and society 
is not possible for him to bring out son 
most helpful elements in this book; t! 
radiance given off in almost every p: 
the author’s grasp of the problem unde 
sion; his fairness; his sympathy for thos: 
not have the same insights; his deep se! 
made appealing by modesty; the betray 
meaningful and effective experience vy 
and his easy and winsome style. 

The Life We Prize was easy to r 
brought help. It stirred the desire to m: 
deeper and more effective in living in a 
tension. It should be just as rewarding 
readers. 


Dream and Reality: an Essay in Au 
raphy, by Nicolas Berdyaev; Th 
millan Company, 1951; 332 pp., $4 


Reviewed by Wooprow GEIER 


This book will interest the student of bi: 
It is a series of discussions by a first-rat 
tian philosopher dealing with his reactio: 
catastrophic events of the twentieth centu 

Nicolas Berdyaev grew up in the R 
the Czars, lived through two revolutions 
sia, and two world wars. He worked 
revolutionary cause in Russia but was exil 
self by the Soviet regime because he op; 
denial of liberty and personality. He was i 
four times—twice under the old regime ai 
under the new. He was exiled to the 1 
Russia, brought to trial later and threate: 
permanent deportation to Siberia. He w: 
banished from his country and spent mo 
twenty-five years in Germany and Franc: 

As a rebellious thinker and Christian 
Berdyaev wrote many books, but always h 
theme was human freedom. “I could ne, 
form to any collective.” How Berdyaev 
collectivism amid the increasing enslave! 
men’s bodies and souls in Europe is th: 
recounted in his last book, which gathers 
gist of his thought on many human proble 

As one who was always aware of “a < 














with the things and habits of commonplace, every- 
day existence,’ Berdyaev has written an intri- 
guing though difficult book for the venturesome 
reader, a book which will help the serious Chris- 
tian explore more fully the meaning of freedom 
in every sphere of human life. 


Teaching Adults, by Frank A. Lindhorst; 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951; 160 pp.; 
paper, $1.00. 


SomME EXCERPTS 


The teacher of adults will find in this little 
book a wealth of practical suggestions for in- 
creasing his enjoyment of teaching as well as his 
efficiency in leading a group. 

Following are some excerpts from Chapter IV, 
“The Leader and His Group.” 

“A teacher or leader of a class group, if true to 
his trust, is more than one who imparts knowledge 
or leads the group through experiences that help 
them grow. He is a friend to each member of the 
group. ... 

“No one can be an expert in every phase of 
living. But every group has a right to expect from 
one who is their teacher, a sympathetic, listening 
ear, and some assistance in directing them to re- 
sources that will help. To the degree to which the 
teacher or leader demonstrates that he has such 
resources, to that extent will they accept him as 
an authority to whom they can go.... 

“What then should the leader endeavor to do? 
First, he should strive to develop a wholesome 
fellowship. Certainly a teacher and class should 
experience such a fellowship. It is needed. Many 
persons are lonely for wholesome friendships. 
Outside of their own family where should they 
expect a high type of fellowship but in the 
church? ... 

“The teacher of adult groups should cultivate 
the skill of developing such a fellowship not 
only between himself and the members of his 
class, but also among the members themselves. 

“Second, let the leader of an adult group con- 
sider himself one of the group. The fact that he 
has been placed in the important position of lead- 
ership should mean that he has some resources 
beyond the average resources of his group. But 
it also means, if democratic processes are followed, 
that if individuals in the group are to have an 
opportunity for growth, the leader must seek to 
give each person such leadership responsibilities 
as he is able to carry. As a member of the group, 
the leader sees to it that each of the other mem- 
bers makes his contribution to the experience at 
hand, whether it be a study session or a service 
project on which the group has decided to 
work. ... 

“The benefits come to each member not so 


much from what the leader does before the group, 
but rather what he is able to help others do— 
that is, what he does through the group. 

“Third, the leader of an adult group should 
endeavor to develop a confidence in the members 
of his group and their confidence in him. Let him 
expect fine qualities in them and they will try 
to live up to his expectations. Let them see that 
he not only trusts them, respects their ideas and 
their right to express them, but also that he ex- 
pects their co-operation in all that they do to- 
gether. Often the way to get satisfactory responses 
is to expect satisfactory responses. 

“Then, let the teacher seek to carry on so that 
their confidence in him is not broken. The better 
prepared he is, the more likely he will be to meet 
their expectations in him. Let him seek never to 
“let them down.” Promptness in his attendance, 
doing what he has said he will do, may appear to 
be little matters, but they help to establish a 
quality of person and a quality of relationship, 
though it be intangible, which is worthy of the 
effort. 

“Fourth, he should develop an objective and 
brotherly attitude toward the group that indicates 
he appreciates what they try to do. Scolding 
works against such an attitude. Even though they 
deserve it—and they will probably be aware of 
it if they do—the fact that the leader refrains from 
it says something to them. A similar attitude is 
that of never appearing shocked by what is said, 
either in the group or in personal conference. . . . 
For those who are earnestly seeking to discover 
truth will sometimes express a thought which 
may be very much of a surprise to others. If an 
attitude of being shocked is assumed, the likely 
result will be less frankness and therefore less 
opportunity of giving real help. 

“Fifth, the leader should refuse to argue with 
members of the group. Let him share his ideas, 
try to answer questions about his ideas, but not 
argue. If there is a difference of opinion between 
himself and another, let his own statement stand 
for what it is worth. He should encourage other 
members of the group to state their ways of think- 
ing about it, also. The teacher must remember 
constantly that one person cannot force his ideas 
upon another. Ideas must have value within them- 
selves and that value must be recognized by a 
person before he wholeheartedly accepts an idea 
and makes it his own. 

“Sixth, let the leader and the group see their 
relationship to the total church and Kingdom 
enterprise. It is very easy for a class to become 
a law unto itself—to care little about the rest 
of the church activities. In fact, we have known 
adult groups in the church who refused to con- 
sider themselves a part of the larger fellowship. 
This, of course, is an undesirable attitude to take. 
It not only hinders the church in reaching its large 
and far-reaching objectives, but it makes for a 
selfishness on the part of the class. Adult groups 
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have even been known to refuse to permit other 
groups to use their dishes or meet in their room, 
although they were not using them at the time. 
Other adult groups have been known to refuse to 
share their offerings with the church school, 
claiming that they needed all the money for their 
own program. Still others have been known to set 
up a program at the 9:30 hour that was in strong 
competition with the 10:30 public worship. While 
these are all extreme cases—there may be more 
like them than we realize—yet such practices are 
unwholesome for either the total church program 
or for the group who follows them.” 


Letters to Young Churches, translated by 
J. B. Phillips; The Macmillan Company, 
1951; 230 pp., $2.75. 


The following translation of I Corinthians 13 
is characteristic of the prose in this volume: 

If I were to speak with the combined eloquence 
of men and angels I should stir men like a fanfare 
of trumpets or the crashing of cymbals, but unless 
I had love, I should do nothing more. If I had the 
gift of foretelling the future and had in my mind 
not only all human knowledge but the secrets of 
God, and if, in addition, I had that absolute faith 
which can move mountains, but had no love, I 
tell you I should amount to nothing at all. If I 
were to sell all my possessions to feed the hungry 
and, for my convictions, allowed my body to be 
burned, and yet had no love, I should achieve 
precisely nothing. 

This love of which I speak is slow to lose 
patience—it looks for a way of being constructive. 
It is not possessive: it is neither anxious to im- 
press nor does it cherish inflated ideas of its own 
importance. 

Love has good manners and does not pursue 
selfish advantage. It is not touchy. It does not 
compile statistics of evil or gloat over the wicked- 
ness of other people. On the contrary, it is glad 
with all good men when Truth prevails. 

Love knows no limit to its endurance, no end 
to its trust, no fading of its hope: it can outlast 
anything. It is, in fact, the one thing that still 
stands when all else has fallen. 

For if there are prophecies they will be fulfilled 
and done with, if there are “tongues” the need for 
them will disappear, if there is knowledge it will 
be swallowed up in truth. For our knowledge is 
always incomplete and our prophecy is always 
incomplete, and when the Complete comes, that is 
the end of the Incomplete. 

When I was a little child I talked and felt and 
thought like a little child. Now that I am a man 
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my childish speech and feeling and thoi 
no further significance for me. 

At present all we see is the baffling 
of reality; we are like men looking at a | 
in a small mirror. The time will come 
shall see reality whole and face to face! A 
all I know is a little fraction of the trut! 
time will come when I shall know it a 
God now knows me! 

In this life we have three great lasting 
—faith, hope and love. But the greatest 
is love. 


An Outline of New Testament Et! 
Lindsay Dewar; The Westminste 
1949; 280 pp., $3.00. 


The author of An Outline of New 1 
Ethics believes that in practice Christian 
does not long outlast Christian belief. | 
is an attempt to show how the ethics of 
Testament are solidly grounded in th 
of the early Christians. 

Though this volume is difficult readin 
layman, it will prove rewarding to th 
student. 


Handbook of Denominations in the 
States, by Frank S. Mead; Ab 
Cokesbury Press, 1951; 207 pp., $ 


This volume discusses 255 denominatio! 
history, doctrines, organization, distinct 
acteristics, and present work and memb«s 

This will be a valuable reference | 
teachers. 
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Jesus’ Teachings and His Person 
THE teaching of Jesus can never be 
from his person. The parable of the pro: 
is, as the context clearly shows, a comm« 
what Jesus does.—From The Scandal of C 
ity, by Emil Brunner; The Westminst« 
1951. Used by permission. 
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Test of a Government 
No one knows what kind of governm: 
until he has been in its prisons.—Tolstoy 
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Verdict of Cynicism 
Humility is the camouflage of the will t« 
—Nietzsche. 

















United Nations Photo 


Our Troubled Search 


for Peace... 


STUDY the picture on this page. It reminds us 
of the troubled search for peace which has en- 
gaged the United Nations from the beginning. It 
reminds us also that the fight for peace must not 
be left solely to the soldier and the statesman. 
Peace is a personal goal for all Christians. Its 
achievement will impose serious obligations upon 
us all. 

We are being told that the United Nations has 
failed, that the American people must “go it 
alone” in the world, that our efforts to help under- 
developed nations economically are evidence of 
gullibility. Our isolationists sneer at the word 
“humanitarian.” Our rabid nationalists spread 
hatred, suspicion, and fear of the UN. Some of our 
people, tired of the tension and uncertainty, pre- 
fer all-out war with the Soviet Union to the day- 
by-day efforts to find solutions to the problem of 
communist aggression. Some of our people would 
rather engage in a fanatical military struggle than 
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to muster the patience, the wit, and the faith to 
counter aggression by building up in the world 
areas of social health which will prove to the 
communists and everybody else that freedom and 
economic well-being are both possible and manda- 
tory. . 

The UN, of course, has its failures, but let us 
not be too cynical to remember its successes. We 
have many achievements to remember: successful 
mediation in Indonesia, in Kashmir, in the Near 
East; peaceful disposal of the former Italian 
colonies; setting up of the International Law 
Commission to codify international law; the prep- 


‘aration of the Universal Declaration of Human 


Rights; technical assistance to many needy na- 
tions; courageous fights against disease and 
famine through such agencies as WHO and FAO; 
co-operative efforts to finish the job in Korea. We 
may not get in our lifetime a decent world govern- 
ment under law, but we are obligated as Chris- 
tians to work for it. 

We cannot “go it alone” in the world; for the 
Creator has made us for community. We are 
human to the extent that we recognize this truth. 
The Christian doctrine of the fatherhood of God 
and the'solidarity of the human family cannot be 
scotched. Isolationism has no defense in Christ’s 
Gospel. Our country must accept responsibility 
for helping less fortunate nations raise their 
standard of living. We must learn to do this hum- 
bly and in full respccet for the nations we help; 
for we are also dependent upon other nations. It 
is often said that the European Recovery Program 
is an effort to buy friendship. Admittedly, our 
motives are mixed and the best of plans are 
tainted with human sin, but we must not let 
cynicism hide the fact that this program repre- 
sents sacrificial and intelligent action for human 
welfare. 

We must work to strengthen the UN. Some of 
our people want us to put all of our trust in 
material means—in armed force. This answer, too, 
is a delusion. Our people have agreed that the 
nation must be prepared to check aggression; but 
we must work for the time when armaments can 
be reduced. We cannot maintain for long the high 
military budget which our Congress is now rais- 
ing. Let Christians inform our political leaders 
that we want them to continue exploring means 
through which the UN can provide for the inspec- 
tion and limitation of armaments. 

Our troubled search for peace will require that 
we reject the fanaticism which would seize upon 
quick and violent solutions. Peace, Christianly 
speaking, is not the cessation of all struggle. Peace 
is the mastery of tension for the achievement of 
spiritual aims. 

—Wooprow GEIER 
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ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 





GREAT IDEAS 
in the Old Testament 


Feb. 3: ISRAEL’S GOD FIGHTS TO 
PRESERVE HIS IDENTITY 


Biblical Interpretations by W. A. Smart 

In previous lessons we have repeated, possibly 
to the point of monotony, that Jehovah was 
originally the God of Sinai, “the mountain of the 
Lord”; that the original god in Canaan was Baal, 
or the many Baals; and that when the Hebrews 
entered Canaan there followed a conflict to see 
which god would be able to survive and to im- 
pose his way of life upon the kingdom which 
eventually developed. 

We have seen that in spite of Elijah’s dramatic 
gesture and Elisha’s political coup, Baalism was 
never completely exterminated in the kingdom. 

It is easy to oversimplyfy this situation, as in 
fact Elijah did oversimplify it. We are likely to 
think of it as a battle, which one side wins and 
the other side loses, and then it is all over. But 
the blending of cultures is much more complex 
than winning a battle. 
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Let us remind ourselves that no relig 
homogeneous, unified whole to the ext: 
we often imagine. We are all familiar wit! 
tianity, but we do not remember that 
Catholics and Christian Scientists an 
Rollers, to choose three types at rand 
claim to be Christians, and yet they do n 
the same things about religion, and religi 
not make the three of them act the san 
Each is determined in large part by the hi 
the movement, by social backgrounds, 
the experiences of its members. 

Similar religious confusion existed in 
Palestine, though it probably did not se 
confusion to the people. They had not y« 
within sight of monotheism, with its be! 
only one god could exist. The idea of mai 
was familiar to them. Different nations h:z 
different gods. Asshur was the reigning 
Nineveh, Rimmon in Damascus, Chem 
Moab. When David was driven out of Isr: 
foreign lands, it was assumed that hs 
“serve other gods” (I Samuel 26:19) 
other gods functioned in other lands. 

Similarly, it was natural for them to thi 
different gods lived in different localiti: 
within Canaan, and also that different » 
different functions. 

Jehovah was the national God of all th: 
ites. He had called them out of Egypt, 
their battles for them, and settled them 
land of Canaan. They were his people 
looked to him for security in the present : 
leadership in the future. If another war 
come, he would save them again. 

But after all, that was rather remote fr 
details of daily living. I, an Israelite, have : 
I have never been a farmer, nor was my 
nor my grandfather. I want a vineyard 
farm, but I know nothing about vineyard 
my Canaanite neighbor is very successfu 
his vineyard, and has been for years. So na 
I ask him for advice. There is nothing s; 
theological about that. 

My neighbor is sure that there is a loca 
in the neighborhood whose business it is t« 
vineyards grow successfully. If certain gi 
given to him, and certain ceremonies are ob 
this local god will guarantee to me a | 
yield of grapes. And of course my neighb: 
proof, for he has always observed these pr: 
and he has always gotten crops. 

What was true of vineyards was true of 
thing else which had to do with settled 1i 
life which the Canaanite knew and whi 
Hebrews wanted to learn from him. The C: 
ites knew how to placate these local god 
they knew the groves and the high places 
these offerings should be made. The sacred 
in the Old Testament were all sacred to th: 
gods before the Hebrews entered Canaan, a 
Hebrews just took them over. 
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It is hard for us not to think of this as a base 
desertion of their Jehovah God, but probably 
such an idea never occurred to most of the people. 
We remember that they assumed that there were 
more gods than one. In more recent times people 
of a much more advanced civilization than theirs, 
who have claimed to worship only one God, have 
also put their trust in sacred stones, or sacred 
relics, or charms of some sort, to take care of 
them, without any idea of disloyalty to God. Yet 
frequently it expresses a trust that some inspired 
article will do for them what they are not sure 
that God will do. 

We must remember, too, that the people had 
much more to do with these local deities than 
with Jehovah; for they were involved in most of 
the daily tasks. It was the Baal who gave them 
their grain and olive oil and wine (Hosea 2: 8-9). 

It was inevitable that the Hebrews would 
gradually adopt the worship of the Canaanitish 
gods, sometimes even fusing it with Jehovah 
worship. It was inevitable that along with it they 
would adopt the immorality, the exploitation of 
sex, and the way of life which Baalism fostered. 

But there were some who saw clearly what was 
happening. They saw that it was more than a 
question as to what name should be used for 
divinity, the Hebrew or the Canaanitish. It was a 
question whether the God of Sinai, the God of 
the Covenant, could be brought into this new 
situation and made supreme. Jehovah had ruled 
over them and met their needs during the simple 
days in the wilderness; was this wilderness God 
also adequate for the more complex life of 
Canaan? Can the same moral and spiritual values 
prove adequate for the more developed present 
and future? 

The struggle between two gods which Elijah 
conducted on Mount Carmel is only a dramatic 
suggestion of the conflict between two civiliza- 
tions, and Baalism continued to corrupt Israel as 
long as Israel lived. 


Aids to Teaching by W. MeFerrin Stowe 

The lesson for this Sunday centers about the 
struggle between Jehovah of the Hebrews and 
the Baal of the Canaanites. To many this may 
seem a trivial subject to deal with in the twentieth 
century, but actually it is of great significance 
to us. Had the Canaanite concept of diety pre- 
vailed completely, the world’s history would have 
been entirely different; for it was in the Hebrew 
faith and understanding that God was able to 
reveal himself in Jesus. It is impossible for us to 
conceive how different the world would have been 
had Jesus not come. 

Therefore, the teacher will find himself helping 
the class to recognize the true significance of the 
struggle between Jehovah and the Baals. In doing 


this, he will show how the difference in the kind 
of a god a person worships affects one’s life. 

This lesson will be successful if members of the 
class: (1) understand the facts concerning the 
struggle between the gods of the Canaanites and 
the Hebrews; (2) understand the significance of 
this struggle to subsequent history; and (3) real- 
ize what a difference the beliefs of a person make. 

INTRODUCTION: The introduction might take its 
cue from Smart’s material and start like this: 

“Imagine yourself a Hebrew, one of those who 
has wandered in the wilderness, crossed the River 
Jordan, helped conquer the Canaanites and now 
is settled among them seeking to make a living. 
You believe in Jehovah. You know Jehovah has 
led you and your people safely but, of course, 
there are other gods of other people, too. You 
have been a nomadic shepherd and now you want 
to farm and raise food for your family. Your new 
neighbors have been farmers for generations and, 
of course, you turn to them to learn how. These 
Canaanite neighbors are certain that particular 
Baals cause the crops to grow. To plant and 
gather demands certain ceremonies and there are 
special places which are sacred where these gods 
are to be met, sacrificed to, and where one’s crops 
shall receive a blessing.” 


I. The Intentions of the Hebrews 


Having made this introduction, the teacher now 
may get the class to participate by leading a dis- 
cussion on the intentions of the Hebrews. This 
discussion should be stimulated by questions such 
as these which follow. Each of these is to be 
discussed and each will lead into the following 
question. 

1. What do you think you would do under such 
circumstances? Why do you feel that you would 
worship the various Baals? 

2. Would you have a sense of disloyalty to 
Jehovah? If so, in what way? If not, why not? 
What kind of God is Jehovah? Is he the only God? 
What is his jurisdiction? Where is his home? 

3. Are you supposed to worship only Jehovah? 
What is the demand concerning your worship of 
Jehovah? Do you find yourself confused as to 
what attributes are those of Jehovah and what 
are the attributes of the Baal? 

4. Does the question come to your mind as to 
whether Jehovah has the power to govern this 
new area of experience and life? 


II. Jehovah Takes on New Attributes 


Having put oneself by imagination into the place 
of the Hebrews, one may be better able to under- 
stand their predicament. But we need now to go 
ahead and see the peril faced by this kind of 
thinking. 

1. Although it was very natural for the He- 
brews to start worshiping the Baals, what prob- 
lems did it create? Did the Hebrews find that now 
all was well? What was the worship of Jehovah 
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able to do tor the people as they were scattered 
about among the foreigners? When they began 
to worship the Baals, did this unifying force of 
one common worship suffer? What did the He- 
brew leaders learn from this? 

2. If this be true, how then was Jehovah to be 
worshiped? Did this new status require new rites 
and ceremonies? If Jehovah was a God of the 
land and of fertility, how should he be worshiped 
except as were the Baals of the land and fertility? 
What then happened to the character of Jehovah? 
Was this change in character to hang on for a 
long time? See Hosea 2:16: “Thou . . . shalt call 
me no more Baali.” Approximately when was this 
written? 

3. What concept of Jehovah did Moses and his 
early followers have? Was he an intimate personal 
deity? What kind then was he? He was a Holy 
God. What do we mean by saying that? Did all 
the Hebrews forget this attribute of God? Who 
were some who remembered? They were the Naz- 
arites and the Rechabites. Were they in the ma- 
jority or minority? 

4. Was the concept of the Baal worship one of 
holiness? Baker says: “The very practices asso- 
ciated with the Baal cult, exercising, as they did, 
the physical functions of imitative magic, in- 
variably induced a sense of intimacy with deity 
—crude, perhaps, certainly immoral, but nonethe- 
less real.” 

5. What happened to the thinking of most of 
the Hebrews concerning Jehovah? Did he take 
on this very intimate and often immoral attri- 
bute? What was the result of this change of 
character of Jehovah? 

6. What eventually was to be the result of this 
change in the concept of the Lord’s character? 
Who were to rise up and protest against this? 


III. Jehovah’s Power Is Limited 


As the Hebrews gave to Jehovah the : 
of the Baals they not only robbed him 
of his moral character and lowered th: 
of living in their day, but also they t 
Jehovah much of the power which had | 
of his great attributes. 

1. Were the Canaanite Baals supren 
over all the earth or were they local d: 
stricted to certain sections of the land? \\ 
danger in going into the territory out 
province of the Baal? 

2. Can you cite cases which show th: 
the limited power of Jehovah? Ask the 
open their Bibles to I Samuel 26:19. Nov 
and read Jeremiah 16:13. Now turn to 
137. Finally, read Jonah 1:3 and 10. What 
passages show us concerning the limitati: 
concept of the power of Jehovah? How |! 
this idea to last? When was Jonah writte 
proximately the end of the fourth cent 

3. Were there any forces among the | 
working against the limiting of Jehovah’: 
Have the class turn in their Bibles and rea 
1:3 through 2:3. Is this the idea of a limit: 

4. During the time of the kingdom, th 
married foreign princesses and establishe: 
for them to worship their foreign gods. |! 
this influence the thinking of Israel? 

Concuusion: The close of this lesson mi 
with two questions: 

1. How important was the struggle b 
Jehovah and the Baals to subsequent his 

2. What difference does it make what « 
lieves about God? 

ASSIGNMENT: Ask members of the class 
their lesson from the Bible and Adult S 


Feb. 10: ISRAEL’S GOD FIGHTS TO PROVE HIS INTEGRITY 


by W. A. Smart 


Biblical Interpretations 


Religion seems always to root itself in the past, 
in which respect it is exactly the opposite of medi- 
cine and other areas of thought and action. 

As a matter of fact, religion is constantly chang- 
ing and becoming new, as everything must change 
in a changing society if it is to continue to func- 
tion. To remind himself of this, one need only 
compare the ideas of the Middle Ages, of the 
Puritans in early America, and of our modern 
society. A study of the Social Creed of The 
Methodist Church (Methodist Discipline, 1948) 
with the world of Jesus or Paul in mind is inter- 
esting. 

But while we are constantly reinterpreting 
religion to meet new needs, we always feel that 
our roots are in the past. The Church goes back 
to Jesus and the apostles and holds to an apostolic 
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creed and apostolic Scriptures. But Jes 
the apostles were sure in their turn tha 
were fulfilling the prophets of the Old Test: 
Similarly the prophets cited Moses, and 
claimed the authority of the God of Ab: 
Isaac, and Jacob. Each age goes back to 
ages for its authority. 

This creates a problem for every age, an 
cially for the more creative ages when cha 
rapid. Can we carry over into the new 
those religious and moral values which 
well into the old? The most familiar n 
illustration has been furnished us by n 
science. There are still people who find it 
to harmonize their religious faith with evo] 

This problem was very acute when th: 
brews moved into Palestine, and when 
civilization changed and developed rapid): 

As we have seen in earlier lessons, the 
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in the desert country south and west of Palestine 
had been quite simple. There were few class dis- 
tinctions. There was little private property; for 
the grazing lands, and to a large extent the flocks, 
belonged to the group. 

The people shared common interests. They 
fought off their common enemies, and met good 
or bad seasons together as the experiences of the 
whole clan. A simple democracy was taken for 
granted, and every man had his rights and his 
standing as part of the group. The administration 
of justice was simple and swift. The God of the 
Hebrews met their simple needs. 

We have already seen that all this changed 
rapidly after the Hebrews moved into Canaan. 
They had to learn that the same God who had 
watched over their nomadic life was also presid- 
ing over their very different settled existence. It 
was not easy to learn, and a little group called 
“Rechabites” refused to accept the new condi- 
tions so that they might preserve their religion. 

The logic of the Rechabites was quite simple. 
Their fathers had lived as nomads and had wor- 
shiped Jehovah: therefore if they wanted to wor- 
ship Jehovah they should live as nomads also. 
Their fathers had not farmed, and had dwelt in 
tents, and had not lived in cities, and had not 
produced olive oil or wine, and therefore they, 
if they would continue to worship their fathers’ 
God, must live in tents and tend sheep and avoid 
cities and eschew oil and wine. 

But the future did not lie with reaction; for it 
is never possible to retreat into the past in order 
- to avoid the dangers of the present. Hosea in- 
sisted that the same Jehovah who had given their 
fathers pasturage in the wilderness could also 
meet their newer needs. The God of Mount Sinai 
could be moved to Canaan. 

But in time a change came which was even 
more serious. Many of these Israelites entered 
commercial life and began to make money. For 
the first time, we read of money as a means of ex- 
change instead of barter. As some became wealthy 
and powerful, others became poor and helpless. 

The old democracy disappeared, and the rich 
and strong began to oppress the weak, as they 
imitated the richer nations around them. Vivid 
glimpses of this “new-rich” society and its im- 
moralities are given by Amos, who wrote less 
than a century after Elijah (compare Amos 2:6- 
8; 5:10-13; 6:3-6). 

The prophets who met this new situation are 
usually heralded as bringing a new day into He- 
brew religion. In a sense this is true. The religious 
thinking of Amos and Isaiah is far more advanced 
than the more primitive ideas of earlier days. 

And yet it is equally true, as these prophets 
claim, that they were calling the people back to 
the earlier religion of Jehovah’s covenant. Both 
were true. They were perpetuating the religion of 
Jehovah and the wilderness, but they were apply- 
ing it in new ways to new conditions. 





The story of Naboth’s vineyard is a good ex- 
ample (I Kings 21). Ahab, King of Israel, had 
become rich. He was remaking the royal palace 
and its grounds with a magnificence which would 
make them compare favorably with those of the 
kings in other countries. We are now far removed 
from the simplicities of the wilderness wanderings. 

But even though the king belonged to the 
newer and more glamorous age, he was an Israel- 
ite, and he had inherited much of the simple so- 
cial morality of his people. When, therefore, the 
peasant Naboth refused to sell the vineyard which 
the king needed to complete his landscaping plans, 
there was nothing the king could do about it. Even 
the peasant had his rights which the king could 
not ignore. The old democracy had not died out. 

Not so his wife. Queen Jezebel was the daughter 
of the King of Tyre, one of the powerful pagan 
cities. Up there, kings were kings, and they were 
not bothered by any compunctions about the 
rights of peasants. It was a simple matter for 
Jezebel to have Naboth killed and his property, 
vineyard and all, confiscated by the king. 

Then the prophet Elijah appeared, and in the 
name of Jehovah, the God of the wilderness, God 
of the covenant, he denounced the crime and 
condemned the royal family. It was fine for Israel 
to develop, and to have a strong king to protect 
her interests. She should not stay permanently 
on the level of the wilderness life. But she must 
learn that the same God who ruled in the wilder- 
ness would rule the king in his palace. 


King Solomon sent conscripted Hebrew workers to 
Lebanon to obtain and prepare the cedars for building 
the Temple. Gustave Doré, artist. (Photo by A. R 
Simons.) 
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Elijah’s God was the old God of Sinai, but he 
also had things to say about how the king should 
rule. 

And so it must always be. Always the same 
God, always a new message for new conditions; 
as old as Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, as new 
as this morning’s newspaper. 


Aids to Teaching by W. McFerrin Stowe 


In making preparations for this lesson you will 
want first to read the Bible passages listed in 
Adult Student. Then you should read the ma- 
terials written by Baker. You will want to make 
notes concerning ideas of special importance 
which are mentioned. Next the lesson material in 
ApuLt TEACHER by Smart should be studied. 

These plans are merely suggestive. Their major 
purpose is to stimulate the teacher to formulate 
his own lesson procedure. Instead of giving merely 
an outline for a lecture, these plans present ques- 
tions (more than can be used, of course) which 
are suggestive of the type that may stimulate a 
discussion. In leading a discussion, the major 
questions should be formulated in a provocative 
way. The succeeding questions should be postu- 
lated on the expected answer. There are only a 
few classes in which a discussion cannot be used 
and from which more interest, knowledge, and 
understanding will be derived than if a lecture 
method is used. 

The purpose of this lesson is to help the class 
become familiar with the struggle that was made 
to maintain the integrity of Jehovah in spite of 
the influences of the worship of the Baals, and 
from this experience to become cognizant of the 
continual need of persons to defend the will of 
God against the dominant desires of the masses 
who accept a lesser light to follow. 


INTRODUCTION: The lesson might be introduced 
by a statement such as follows: 

“Last Sunday we discussed this natural but 
devastating tendency of the Israelites to accept 
the worship of the Baals of the Canaanites and, 
what may have been even more devastating, to 
give to Jehovah the characteristics of the Baals. 
A graphic illustration of the struggle is the story 
of Elijah and the priests of Baal and how that 
early prophet called his people back to a worship 
of the one true God, Jehovah. That did win some 
back, but still the tendency went on to worship 
a pale image of the strong God of Mount Sinai. 
In the lesson today we will find how others were 
to struggle to help the Israelites return to a wor- 
ship of the Jehovah of morality and of character.” 


I. A New Way of Life 

The teacher now turns to a discussion of how 
the new form of life was to create new problems 
in Israel—social and economic problems which 
had great moral implications. 
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1. The conflict between the childre 
and the Canaanites was more than one 
religious differences. What other major 
have we found between their ways o! 
had the Israelites lived in the desert’ 
owned private property? Had some be: 
some poor? What had been their attit 
each other? Had their condition deman« 

2. When the Hebrews came into C: 
did they learn to live? What change: 
followed in their sense of unity? Wha 
changes came about? What new probl 
Was the fact that some Hebrews wer: 
some rich a serious problem? Why? 

3. Was materialism a new problem 
brews? Do we still have it today? In v 
What is our responsibility in a materia 
Does our day need a new understand 
morality of God? 


II. Some Defenders of God’s Integrity 


The lesson now moves into a discussi: 
of the early prophets who made dem: 
the people that they recognize God’s ii 

1. Who can tell us the story of Nab 
yard? Is it rather amazing that as k 
hesitated to take Naboth’s vineyard ir 
place? Is Ahab’s landscaping plans fai 
from the habits of his nomadic forefath 
did Jezebel have a different idea of h 
the vineyard? What was the concept o 
prerogative where she had come from? 
Elijah do about Naboth’s death? By \ 
did he confront Ahab? Does this dem 
king’s righteousness remind you of 
prophet demanding repentance fron 
greatest king, David? Was it importa 
prophet should in the name of Jehova 
social and personal righteousness eve 
king? How was this significant? 

2. In addition to the prophet Elijah, t! 
group of people called the Rechabites. V 
did they play in demanding that the Is: 
true to the God of Moses? In what way ° 
wise? In what way foolish? When they 
that Israel must be a nomadic people t 
to Jehovah, what was their mistake? In 
must religion always look backward? In 
must it always look forward? 

3. Possibly the strongest voice in prote 
social and personal injustices of the n 
order was that of Amos. Who was Am: 
was his occupation? What was his messa 
a class member read aloud Amos 5:4- 
do you think of this passage? Was Am 
Were some religious people opposing hi 


do some religious leaders almost invaria! 


for the status quo and advocate it as th 
God? Is that happening today? In wha 
Do we need an Amos today? 

4. Have a member of the class re: 
Micah 6:1-8. Who was Micah? What is 
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sage? What does this indicate was his concept of 
Jehovah? Is it rather surprising to find such a 
strong moral sensitiveness in a time when most of 
the Hebrews accepted a god of little moral char- 
acter? Where did Micah get his great convictions? 

5. Was Micah the last of the prophets to pro- 
claim the integrity of Jehovah? What was the 
constitution of some of those that were to follow 
him? Did this fight against the Baals prove to be 


a blessing in some ways? How? Baker says: “The 
fight against the Baalism thus clarified the fact 
that Yahweh was not, as Harry Emerson Fosdick 
puts it, ‘a divine patron of an existent order but a 
moral judge who would throw into the discard 
even his chosen people if they violated his ethical 
standards.’ ” That is a wonderful revelation. 
ASSIGNMENT: Urge class members to read both 
from the Bible and Adult Student the next lesson. 


Feb. 17: ISRAEL’S GOD BECOMES CENTRAL TO A KINGDOM 


Biblical Interpretations by W. A. Smart 
We are interested today in gathering up some 
of the things which have been said in earlier 
lessons to show that Israel was a religious state; 
not merely a state in which tke people had a re- 
ligion, but a state which was organized around 
religion rather than around politics, which inter- 
preted itself in terms of its relation to its God. 

Evidence for this covers the entire stretch of 
Israel’s history. When the Hebrews first migrated 
into Canaan they were not united, and as a result 
they were constantly being victimized by aggres- 
sive neighbors. Deborah denounced the four tribes 
which did not join the rest for the expulsion of 
Sisera, complaining that they would not come 
to the help of the Lord. Their Jehovah religion 
was the only bond which could unite them 
(Judges 4 and 5). 

Similarly, it was Jehovah who raised up Gideon 
to protect the people against the Midianites, and 
it was Jehovah, not military power, which gave 
them the victory. The stories of the Judges are 
just the record of how Jehovah raised up de- 
liverers to protect them when they could not 
protect themselves. 

But this could not continue, and the most 
powerful of all their enemies, the Philistines, 
made this fact clear. This competent and aggres- 
sive people settled on the coastal plain southwest 
of Canaan, and immediately began to spread. The 
stories of Samson reflect primitive and ineffectual 
attempts to deal with them. It is probably fair to 
say that at one stage the Philistines had taken the 
land from the Hebrews about as completely as 
the Hebrews had earlier taken it from the Canaan- 
ites. They established their military garrisons all 
over the country. They would not even let the 
Hebrews be metal workers in their own land be- 
cause they were not willing for them to be able 
to make arms, so that even their tools must be 
taken to Philistines to be repaired (Judges 15:11). 

This struggle with the Philistines proved in the 
long run a great blessing to the Hebrews; for it 
forced them to unite into a nation. Earlier inva- 
sions had passed and left little permanent effect. 
Deborah and Barak had defeated Sisera, and 


Gideon had driven out the Midianite invaders with 
three hundred unarmed men. But the Philistines 
would not be pushed off so easily. Eventually long 
and costly war between the two peoples was nec- 
essary to determine which would be permanent 
possessors of the land, and for such a warfare 
Israel had to be united under efficient leadership. 

It is interesting to remind ourselves of the ex- 
tent to which the leadership during all this critical 
period is represented as coming from God, and not 
from political astuteness or military prowess. 

It began with Samuel, who was in no sense a 
military man. He was a prophet, a spokesman for 
God, and before anyone else seems to have 
thought of such a thing he foresaw the need for a 
king, chose the young farmer Saul for the job, 
and anointed him as God’s representative to be 
king when the time should come (I Samuel 9:15 
through 10:1). In the eighth chapter of this same 
book the selection of a king is represented as 
being contrary to the will of God and the advice 
of Samuel, but this account was undoubtedly 
written later, after the prophets had come to 
oppose the kings for their oppression of the people. 

There are likewise two accounts of why Saul 
was condemned and the succession taken away 
from his family. One was because he refused to 
obey Samuel in the destruction of the Amalekite 
king (I Samuel 15), and the other because he 
usurped Samuel’s function in offering a sacrifice 
(I Samuel 13:8-14). But the significant thing is 
that both stories account for the downfall of Saul, 
not because he was not efficient as a ruler or a 
fighter, but because he disobeyed Samuel, the 
spokesman of God. Appropriately enough, when a 
successor was to be chosen for Saul, it was Samuel 
who chose David. 

It is not surprising that with such an idea of 
the king as God’s appointed agent, he was always 
anointed when he took office. Anointing was very 
similar to the ordaining of preachers today. Priests 
were anointed with oil because they were God’s 
agents in the affairs of the Temple, and kings were 
similarly anointed with oil because they were 
God’s agents in the affairs of government. 

This gives us the proper starting point from 
which to read the so-called historical books of the 
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Amos, a prophet of social justice. Gustave Doré, artist. 
(Photo by Dorr News Service.) 


Old Testament. Samuel and Chronicles and Kings 
are ordinarily considered books of history, but 
none of them is history as we know history today. 
They do not attempt to give us insight into the 
lives of the people, analyzing the economic, politi- 
cal, social, and racial forces which were influenc- 
ing society. Assuming that God was the Head of 
the state, they wrote their history entirely from a 
religious viewpoint. That king was a good king 
who “did that which was right in the sight of 
the Lord” regardless of successes or failures in 
any other areas, and that king was a failure who 
“did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord 
and made Israel to sin,” even though he might, 
like Ahab, have been a conspicuously successful 
ruler in everything except religion. When Israel 
was righteous she prospered, and when she was 
unrighteous her prosperity ceased. This is to inter- 
pret Israel as a nation with but one purpose, the 
service of God. 

Eventually the nation fell, as other small nations 
fell, at the hands of the powerful Babylonians. 
It is not surprising that her prophets, Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel and Second Isaiah, say nothing about 
the weakness of Israel’s army, nor the lack of men 
or money or material for defending herself. They 
have but one explanation. As everything else in 
their history had been the work of God, so was 
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this. The one question was why God h 

Neither is it surprising that more than 
after the fall of the kingdom, a religio 
should reorganize as the Jewish chu 
survives to this day. 


Aids to Teaching by W. McFer 


The lesson for this Sunday cove: 
ground in that it deals with the rulers 
brews and the political life of the p 
purpose of the lesson is not just to m 
torical survey, however. It is to shov 
political life of Israel was completely i 
with their worship of Jehovah, and hi 
was judged by his obedience to the w 
Religion to the Hebrews was not a t! 
fluence the government; it was the g¢ 
its cause, its purpose, and its life. 

To understand this clearly, the te 
want to give special attention to the 
Bible readings, and also in studying 
materials written by Smart and Bake 
Bible handy, and look up the various « 
ferred to by these writers. This lesson 
that class members use their Bibles : 
tensively in class. The teacher should 
dents to bring their Bibles to the cla 
In his teaching he should use the Bible 
One of the main purposes of this co 
familiarize students with their Bibles. 

This lesson will be successful if mem! 
class come to recognize the place of J: 
the government of the Hebrew peo; 
they rethink the relationship of God ar 
ment in our day. 

INTRODUCTION: The teacher may wan 
duce this lesson with a statement suc! 

“In America today one of our serious 
is the relationship between Church : 
This problem has been focused on the g 
teaching religion in the public schools 
is but one aspect of it. Some high sch 
dropped the traditional baccalaureate s: 
others no longer allow any prayer, Bibl: 
or religious teaching whatsoever. It 
likely, however, that this was what the 
fathers had in mind when they estab! 
separation of Church and State. Nev 
we Americans are faced with the task o 
ing the relationship of Church and Stat 
ernment to God. We certainly do not 
follow the Hebrews in all their interpre 
this relationship and its implication, bu 
of the centrality of God in the Hebrev 
mental concept may help us as we see! 
this problem.” 

I. ‘I'he Religious Origin of the Monarc! 

The teacher may continue the lesso: 
cussing the development of the theocrati 
ment of Israel, using questions to brin; 
various aspects of this. 
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1. Whom did the children of Israel consider 
their leader as they fled from the Egyptians and 
as they wandered in the wilderness? Was Moses 
their leader or was he but a representative of their 
Leader, Jehovah? 

2. After the Hebrews were settled in Canaan, 
what happened to their religion? What was it that 
was to unify their thinking around Jehovah again? 
Who were the leaders who arose to direct the 
Israelites in battle against the Canaanite aggres- 
sion? 

3. The teacher may now have students open 
their Bibles to Judges 4 and 5 and scan through 
this quickly. Then ask, To whom was the victory 
of Barak and Deborah attributed? What was the 
part played by these two? 

4. Now the teacher may have the class look at 
Judges 6:1-6 and ask someone to read this aloud. 
Then ask, What was the Hebrew explanation of 
the invasion of the Midianites? Why did they be- 
lieve it was because they had displeased the Lord? 
Who was the man who was called to drive out 
the Midianites? Was he called by man of God? 
What was his technique of battle? Ask someone to 
describe Gideon’s victory, and then ask: Why did 
Jehovah want to use only three hundred men? 
What was this to prove? Did Gideon become king 
over the people? What did he do for them? See 
Judges 8: 22-28. 


II. Samuel and Saul 


This section of the lesson will deal with the 
selection of the first king, and the fact that he 
was chosen, anointed, and finally rejected not by 
political powers but by an agent of God. The 
teacher may begin this portion of the lesson by 
asking: 

1. Who was the next great enemy of the He- 
brews after the Midianites? Who were the Philis- 
tines and from where did they probably come? 


How strong were they in battle? How completely © 


did they capture the Israelites? As humiliating as 
defeat always is, what made the subjection of the 
Hebrews even more humiliating to them? What 
questions did it raise relative to Jehovah’s 
strength? 

2. Who was the man whom God was preparing 
to do something about their situation? Have some- 
one read aloud I Samuel 1:24-28. What was 
Samuel’s great contribution to the Israelites? 
Read aloud in class I Samuel 10: 24-25. 

3. Why did Samuel choose Saul? Why was Saul 
anointed according to the Hebrew customs? What 
significance is there to the fact that Saul was 
anointed as a priest would be? What was the 
cause of Saul’s failure? What two things are sug- 
gested? What is the significance of the fact that it 
was a failure to have the proper attitude toward 
Samuel that caused the fall of Saul? Whom did 
Samuel represent? 

III. David Becomes King 
This part of the lesson deals with David’s suc- 


cess where Saul had failed. It shows that the 
success was attributed not primarily to David but 
to Jehovah. The teacher may use such questions 
as follow to bring out a discussion on this. 

1. How did David become known to Samuel and 
to the people of Israel? Where was his home 
originally? What other person in the Bible was 
born in this same community? What was Jesus 
sometimes called? 

2. How effective was David as a military 
leader? Have someone look up and read to the 
class I Chronicles 18:1-2. To what did the people 
attribute this defeat of the Philistines? What did 
they assume was the relationship of David and 
Jehovah since David was victorious? 

3. David decided that a capital city was needed. 
What did he choose? Why did he choose Jerusa- 
lem? What were its advantages? What did David 
have brought to Jerusalem? Why did he want the 
ark of the covenant there? What was the ark of 
the covenant? Did David build a great temple to 
house the ark? Why not? Who did? How great 
was the Temple and how important? 


IV. A Religious Reform 

This final section of the lesson deals with the 
reform that came in the Hebrew religion which 
was stimulated by the central place of worship 
of the people in the Temple at Jerusalem. 

1. The teacher may ask: What was the effect 
of the Temple upon the worship of the children 
of Israel? Why did this tend to unify the worship? 
Did it completely succeed? 

2. Whenever the Hebrews were in danger from 
an enemy, what was the immediate cry of the 
prophets? Why were they so sure God would 
protect them if they were true to him? Were they 
correct? 

3. When the Temple was being repaired the 
high priest named Hilkiah reported finding a scroll 
with religious instructions in it. What do we now 
call that book? What effect was this Book of 
Deuteronomy to have? Who was king? What was 
Josiah’s immediate reaction to this book? What 


.were some of the effects of this reformation? 


What happened to “the high places” where Jeho- 
vah had been worshiped? Where was the worship 
of Jehovah to be? What effects did this reform 
have on the Hebrew concept of God? 


ConcLusion: The teacher may close by saying: 
We have seen how completely the children of 
Israel tried to base their government upon the 
will of God. Often they failed, and sometimes they 
misread his will, but were they fundamentally 
right in trying to make the will of God their 
guiding purpose? What relationship should there 
be today between our government and God? 

ASSIGNMENT: Ask members of the class to bring 
their Bibles again next Sunday and to read their 
lesson from it and from Adult Student. 
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Ezra brings the Law before the Hebrew people after their 
return from the Exile. Gustave Doré, artist. (Photo by 
A. R. Simons. ) 


Feb. 24: ISRAEL’S GOD SURVIVES 
THE EXILE 


Biblical Interpretations by W. A. Smart 

By all logic the worship of Jehovah should have 
disappeared from the earth more than five cen- 
turies before Christ was born. 

Several times we have had occasion to notice 
that in those days each nation had its national 
god who cared for the interests of his own peo- 
ple. Asshur was the patron god of the Assyrians 
and Marduk of the Babylonians, and similarly - 
Jehovah was the God of the Israelites. People had 
not yet come to think of their God as the only 
God in existence. 

As a result, when the Assyrian empire ceased 
to exist, no one any longer worshiped its god 
Asshur, and when Babylonia was destroyed, 
Marduk disappeared. So did Chemosh, god of 
the Moabites, and Dagon, god of the Philistines. 

In the eighth century B.c. the northern kingdom 
of Israel was destroyed, and its worship of 
Jehovah would have disappeared in the same 
fashion had not the Assyrians brought back 
some ineffective vestiges of it because of super- 
stitious fears (II Kings 17:24-41). 

A little more than a century later Judah and 
Jerusalem fell. Babylonia had followed Assyria 
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as ruler of the East, and poor little Ju 
buffer state between the great power 
lonia and Egypt. Technically she be 
Babylonia, but there was a strong pr 
party in Jerusalem, and eventually 
gineered a revolt against Babylonia. | 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylonia, « 
and crushed the revolt with great loss 
lem. But a little while later the force 
were again in control, and Nebu 
brought his army back in 586 B.c. 

This time Nebuchadnezzar did a tho 
and it must have seemed the end of Jud: 
it was the end of Judah as a kingdom 
of the royal family were killed or exile: 
was sacked, the Temple was burned, 
sands of the people were carried to Bal 
captives. Their state was destroyed, the 
ceased for lack of a Temple, and logic 
should have been no more Judah and 
worship of her God, Jehovah. 

It has been a popular pastime amo! 
who like that kind of thing to search fo 
ten tribes,’ the northern kingdom v 
destroyed in 722 B.c., and their descend 
been found in many places. But the rea 
for history is not what happened to tl 
disappeared through conquest, just a 
other early peoples. The Philistines wer: 
“lost,” and the Moabites, and the Chald 
all the rest. The real question is why litt 
similarly conquered and dispersed, did 
pear as all the rest did, and why it w: 
preserve its religion to posterity whil 
other national religions vanished withoi 
a trace. 

The problem is made even more diffi 
we remember that only a few years b 
downfall of Jerusalem and the beginni: 
captivity, laws had been passed prohibi 


_ ship of Jehovah anywhere except at th: 


in Jerusalem. It was therefore not po 
the exiles to offer sacrifices or to engag: 
regular worship while they were in B 
That fact adds point to such Psalms a 
84, and to the entire Book of Lamentati 

The answer to this problem conce: 
survival of their religion is to be found 
in the work of the prophets and the priest 
other forces were probably at work also. ' 
of these prophets and priests has been di 
previous lessons, but we may remind ou! 
its significance here. 

1. Jeremiah. He was preaching in J 
when the Exile began. He wrote a lett: 
captives telling them that the Exile v 
be permanent, but that eventually the 
return (chapter 29). This must have | 
build morale. Jeremiah also contribut« 
interpretation of religion as a personal 
with God, and not merely a national aft: 
of course, meant that religion could conti 
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though the nation should collapse, though Jere- 
miah never carried his thought quite so far. 

Jeremiah also wrote the famous New Covenant 
(Jeremiah 31:31-34), insisting that God had not 
cast Judah off in spite of the collapse of the state, 
but would re-establish her religion on a new 
basis which would be individual and spiritual. 

2. Ezekiel. This priest took up the role of the 
prophet, and emphasized as none before him had 
ever done, the transcendent majesty of Jehovah, 
in whom the people had been tempted to lose 
faith when he had failed to save them. And he 
carried even further than had Jeremiah the em- 
phasis on the individual (chapter 18). Chapters 
40 through 48 (which may be by a later hand) 
dare to look forward to the rebuilding of the 
Temple in Jerusalem and the re-establishing of 
the old worship. 

3. Second Isaiah. This unnamed author of 
Isaiah 40 through 55, writing in Babylonia late in 
the exilic period, again emphasized the majesty of 
Jehovah (chapters 40 through 42) and the non- 
existence of other gods. He poured delightful 
sarcasm on the making of idols as it was practiced 
by the great Babylonians (44:9-20). There was 
only one God for all the earth, whether Judah or 
Babylonia or the islands of the sea. The destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem could not affect the existence 
of such a God. 

But our unknown author went further than 
this. He definitely taught Jehovah’s interest in all 
nations; for Israel had been sent as the Servant 
through whom the nations would come to know 
the true God. 

Such prophets did much to create in the minds 
of the people a belief in their own survival. 

4. Along with these prophets, we should not 
forget to mention the priests. Their function was 
to minister in the Temple, and Jehovah could 
have no Temple in Babylonia. The priests took 
this opportunity to collect the sacred writings of 
their people and re-edit them. They wrote laws 
to govern the worship of Jehovah when it should 
become possible, and thus they kept alive the past 
as they prepared for the future. 

The religion of Judah proved stronger than its 
government. The kingdom which Nebuchadnezzar 
had destroyed was never restored, even after the 
exiles were allowed to return to their homes. But 
years later Ezra brought them together and or- 
ganized their religion around their sacred Law, 
and that has been Judaism until this day. 


Our Lesson Writers 


W. A. Smart is professor of biblical theology, 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University. 

W. McFerrin Stowe is minister of St. Luke’s 
Methodist Church, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Aids to Teaching by W. McFerrin Stowe 

This lesson tells the amazing story of how 
Israel’s God survived the Exile but more impor- 
tant than mere survival is how God used the Exile 
as an opportunity to reveal new aspects of his 
character and love. There is so much that needs 
to be said about this lesson that the teacher will 
have difficulty in knowing what to include and 
what to omit. Possibly a larger portion of this 
lesson than usual should be presented in lecture 
form rather than the customary discussion. Some 
of each may well be included. 

Because the lesson does cover so much im- 
portant material, the teacher will need to prepare 
even more carefully than usual in order not to 
omit anything of primary significance. 

The purpose of this lesson is to help members 
of the class understand the historical conditions 
of the Hebrew people prior to and during the 
Exile, and how through these trying times they 
were able to get a clearer concept of the true 
character of God, and of what this newer concept 
consisted. 

INTRODUCTION: The teacher may want to use 
Smart’s material as a background for the intro- 
duction and say something like this: 

“It is strange that when all the other ancient 
tribes and nations were defeated, their gods were 
defeated with them; they were lost and perished, 
but not so with Jehovah. Smart says: ‘By all 
logic the worship of Jehovah should have disap- 
peared from the earth more than five centuries be- 
fore Christ was born.’ But it did not. I wonder 
why? When the Assyrians fell, their god Asshur 
disappeared, and when Babylonia was destroyed, 
their god Marduk was destroyed also. So also did 
Chemosh the god of the Moabites, and Dagon the 
god of the Philistines when they were defeated. 
But Jehovah lived on in spite of the Hebrew de- 
feat and Exile. Let us see why.” 


I. Problems Created by Josiah’s Reform 


The teacher may say: “Last Sunday we dis- 
cussed the reform brought about by Josiah, but 
as is so often the case it was not all for the good. 
It created certain problems, too. The great advan- 
tage was the purification and the centralization of 
worship. The great fault was that the worship of 
Jehovah was limited, and the Hebrews built their 
hopes on a false sense of his protection. They be- 
lieved their shrine to be inviolable and their na- 
tion to be secure from the enemy.” 

1. Now the teacher may ask, What was false 
about such an assumption? Do you remember 
what emphasis was placed on proper forms of 
worship? What was the weakness of such em- 
phasis? What prophet first accepted and then re- 
jected this reformation? What was his objection to 
it? The teacher may have someone read Jeremiah 
11:1-14. What is always the danger of emphasis 
upon the externals of religion? What attitude 
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was taken toward Jeremiah’s revolt against the 
ideas of the contemporary religious leaders? 

2. The teacher may want to recount to the class 
the events leading up to the fall of Judah and 
the destruction of Jerusalem. This is well re- 
viewed by Baker in his account in Adult Student. 
In relating this the teacher should use a map to 
show how the Hebrew nation was caught between 
the great nations of that day and used as a buffer 
state by them. Also it should be clearly shown 
that it was Josiah’s certainty of Jehovah’s victory 
which led him to defy Necho II, the pharaoh of 
Egypt. The shock to the religious faith of the 
Hebrews when Josiah was killed at the battle of 
Megiddo and the army defeated should be em- 
phasized. This disillusionment was increased by 
the arrest and imprisonment of Josiah’s son 
Jehoahaz. The class should understand how Judah 
then came under the power of Nebuchadnezzar 
and how the revolts of 597 B.c. and 588 B.c. ended 
the kingdom of Judah, and brought the Exile to 
the children of Israel. Both a map and a black- 
board will help the teacher in recounting these 
events. 


II. The Exile 


In this section of the lesson the class should 
be led to see the desperate predicament of the 
Hebrews as they were led away from their one 
place to worship Jehovah and how they felt that 
their God had been defeated. This can be done 
through discussion. The teacher may use ques- 
tions like the ones that follow. 

1. How do you imagine the Hebrew people felt 
as they were being led off into exile? What do 
you think was happening to their basic religious 
convictions? Imagine you are walking with them 
discussing the defilement and destruction of the 
Temple, what do you think the people would be 
saying? 

2. Have the class open their Bibles and read 
Psalms 42:1-2, 10. What does the psalmist mean? 
What is a “hart”? Can you think of other passages 
that tell the desperation and religious disillusion- 
ment of the Hebrews? What are they? What other 
Psalms describe their feelings? What whole book 
of the Bible is concerned with this? (The Book of 
Lamentations.) 


III. Four Great Sources of a New Concept of God 


We come now to the most important part of 
this lesson and although the time will be limited, 
the contribution of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Second 
Isaiah, and the priestly writers should be made 
clear to the class members. If discussion is used 
to do this, these questions might help. 

1. What great prophet of Israel was not taken 
into Exile, yet influenced the exiles’ religion very 
much? How did Jeremiah help the people rethink 
their faith? See Jeremiah 29. What hope did this 
bring to the people in Babylon, do you imagine? 
What new interpretation of God did Jeremiah 
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make? What in his personal experien: 
Jeremiah ready to understand this perso! 
tionship between a man and his God? How 
think the exiles felt upon receiving the let 
ing they could worship Jehovah even fro 
captivity in Babylon? Have the member 
class open their Bibles to Jeremiah 31:31 
read this aloud. Was this a new concept « 
vah? In what way? 

2. Who was the priest who was called 
to be a prophet to his people? What was |! 
contribution to their thinking about God 
about Ezekiel’s experience itself that \ 
couraging to the exiles? Wasn’t it that J 
could speak to one of them even in a 
land? Was it to be expected that Ezekie 
emphasize the responsibility of the indivi 
God? Had this ever been done before? W 
it done now? 

3. Who was the great prophet of the 
Why do we call him Second Isaiah, or I: 
the Exile? What was his great contributio. 
thinking of the Hebrews concerning God 
the class open their Bible to Isaiah 40 a: 
verses 1-5, 21-22, 28. What new element i 
to the Hebrew concept of God in these pa 
Did Isaiah of the Exile teach that Jehov 
interested only in the children of Israe 
then was included in his concern? 

4. In addition to Jeremiah, Ezekiel, an: 
of the Exile there was one additional in 
that was of significance in formulating 
concept of Jehovah. Do you know what 
What had been the priests’ function | 
Jerusalem? What did they do during th¢ 
How important was their collecting and ed 
the sacred writings of old? Were the rul 
established to govern worship to be im 
to the future? Did you know that modern J 
still is guided greatly by them? What 
greatest contribution of these priests? 


Concuiusion: Did the suffering and dil 
of the Exile prove to be a blessing or a « 
Israel’s religious faith? Why was it a b! 
Could it have been the death knell of th: 
gion? Why was it not? What part did G 
in all this? 


ASSIGNMENT: Urge the class to study b 
biblical material and that in Adult Stud 
next week. 
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“Christ and the Fishermen,” by Zimmermann. (Photo from Gramstorff Bros., Inc.) 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES 


Early Followers of Jesus 


TEACHING PLANS 


By Richard G. Belcher 


Unit II: FOLLOWING CHRIST. See page 1 for a supplementary article. Mr. Belcher is 
secretary of the Interboard Committee on Christian Vocations of The Methodist Church. 


Feb. 3: How Can a Sinner Follow 
Christ? 


The Scripture reference is Luke 7:36-50. 


It is the purpose of this lesson to remind adults 
that Christianity is a religion for everyone, even 
those who have made serious mistakes and failed 
to measure up to the best standards. It should 
lead them to consider seriously what their own 
attitude is toward this type of person. 

Such questions as these should be given 


thoughtful and prayerful consideration: What 
would you do if a repentant drunkard or prosti- 
tute came to your church? Would you invite such 
a person to join your class? What attitude did 
Simon take toward the sinful woman? What did 
Jesus say? How could you make it easier for such 
a person to become a follower? 


For use with Adult Student 


I. The nature of a sinful man 
A. Immorality 
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B. Sins of the spirit 
C. Legalistic sins 
II. The necessity of forgiveness 
III. The reconciling work of a Christian 


You will not find it easy to lead your group in 
a meaningful discussion of “How can a sinner 
follow Christ?” 

In the first place, your group is probably made 
up of good respectable people who are not in the 
habit of considering themselves to be sinners. 
When they think of sinners they think of indi- 
viduals who have broken one or more of the Ten 
Commandments. Some may also include, in the 
same unpleasant category, persons who drink or 
sell liquor. A few may extend their concept of sin 
to include the man who works shady business 
deals, although he always manages to stay within 
the letter of the law. 

Generally speaking, “sinners” are always some- 
body else. If this is generally true of the people in 
your group, then it will be well to start your dis- 
cussions at this point: What is sin? When is a man 
sinful? What are the different kinds of sins to 
which people succumb? 

To stimulate the thinking of your group you 
may inquire, Are criminals sinners? What is the 
difference between a vice, a crime, and a sin? 
You may want to remind your group that last 
fall the National Conference of Methodist Youth 
elected as their vice-president a youth who is 
serving time in a federal penitentiary. He is there 
for conscience’ sake, having at one time refused to 
register for the draft. He is, however, a capable, 
dedicated Christian young man. No one who 
knows him would brand him a sinner. The state 
has branded him a criminal. Are there other situa- 
tions you know of where a person may be a crimi- 
nal but not a sinner? 

As leader of the group it may be well for you 
to push the thinking of your group back to the 
question: How do we think of ourselves? Are we 
sinners? 

We have already suggested that it is always 
easier for persons to think of others as being the 
sinners. One reason for this is that we naturally 
incline to protect our own self-respect. Many per- 
sons lift their own self-esteem by finding faults 
and weaknesses in other persons. On the other 
hand, there are certain theological points of view 
that maintain that man is nothing but a sinner. 
He cannot help being selfish and self-centered, and 
only the grace of God can save him from a self- 
imposed hell toward which his nature inevitably 
inclines. Does your group subscribe toward this 
point of view? And if it does, is this lesson meant 
for them as well as the thief, the liar, the 
adulterer, and the drunkard? 

Frequently the above point of view is accom- 
panied by an attitude of martyrdom, of guilt, or 
of self-pity that many feel to be unwholesome and 
unworthy of persons spiritually constructea in the 
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image of God. “We are God’s children n« 
Scripture says, and in that assurance th 
dignity and strength that makes self-: 
appear blasphemous. 

Consequently, there are those who beli 
God has made us in such a way that \ 
certain yearnings, abilities, motivations | 
must satisfy. These basic urges, inheren‘ 
the nature of man, are neither good no 
are morally neutral. Man has intellige! 
freedom of will. The way he satisfies the 
urges determines whether they are good 
And so, on the basis of his choices, a ma 
grows in Christlikeness or grows in sinfu 

Some persons will maintain, therefore, 
individual may be relatively good and Cl 
in one area of his life and relatively sel! 
sinful in another. He may be generous a! 
and assume responsibility in community 
but see no wrong in small gambling an: 
drinking. Or he may be bone dry in his 
toward liquor but harsh in his daily wor! 
lationships. 

What is the attitude of your group towa! 
different points of view? Compare them v 
definition of sin given by McKelvey i: 
Student. Make your own definition of sin 
sinful man. 

In the course of this discussion it will 
difficult to distinguish between sins that 
moral deeds and sins that are un-Christ 
titudes. Who will say which is worse? Th« 
tian, however, must recognize that althoug 
accepted the Ten Commandments he went 
further into the realm of attitudes and 1 
Consider the story related in our Scriptur: 
What sins of both kinds are exemplified 
Ask your group to consider their own at 
Do they measure up to the standards of 
likeness? 

In conclusion, summarize the main px 
your discussion, suggest reading in pre} 
for next Sunday, and close with an app 
prayer. 


For Use with Wesley Quarterly 


I. How did Jesus treat sinners? 
II. What is the sinner’s first step in fo 
Christ? 
III. What is the sinner’s second step in fo 
Christ? 
IV. What occurs after “repentance” and 
ness”? 


As part of your preparation to teach thi 
you will want to read other material in 
TEACHER relating to this subject, includ 
teaching plans for use with Adult Stude 
gested above. 


You may begin your session by quickl: 


marizing the important points about ‘‘fo 


Christ” that have been made in earlier disc 
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You may then share with your group the purpose 
of this discussion as given at the beginning of these 
plans. 

If your group hasn’t read the Scripture (Luke 
7:36-50), take time to do it. Use “The Bible 
Lesson” to clarify any difficult passages. In the 
incident described in this Scripture is Jesus deal- 
ing with one sinner or two? What is the difference 
in the nature of the sins of the woman and those 
of Simon, Jesus’ host? How did Jesus handle the 
situation? Did he condemn either of them? If so, 
how? 

Your group might list the instances they can 
recall when Jesus gave his attention to persons 
who had made severe mistakes in their lives. Put 
this list on a blackboard if you have one. Such 
a list might include: Jesus eating with tax col- 
lectors and sinners—Matthew 9:10-13; woe to 
Pharisees and lawyers—Luke 11:37-52; the two 
sons—Luke 15:11-32; the woman taken in 
adultery—John 8:1-11; the woman of Samaria 
John 4:7-26; and others. Ask your group to read 
these stories in their New Testaments if they are 
not familiar enough with them to be able to dis- 
cuss them. 

Then ask your group, Did Jesus treat all these 
persons in the same way? What was characteristic 
of his dealing with all of them? What can we learn 
from the way Jesus treated these persons who had 
made severe mistakes? How would you act if a 
liquor salesman came into your church-school 
class of a Sunday morning? How would you re- 
ceive such a visitor? 

Slutz suggests that a sinner’s first step in follow- 
ing Christ is to repent. He then offers a series of 
questions for discussion that is important for your 
group to consider. Following are dictionary defi- 
nitions of the words “repent,” “regret,” and 
“chagrin”: 

Repent—1. To amend or resolve to amend one’s 
life as a result of contrition for one’s sins. 

2. To change one’s mind with regard to 
past or intended action, conduct, etc., on account 
of regret or dissatisfaction. 

3. To feel regret, contrition, or compunc- 
tion for what one has done or omitted to do. 

Regret—To have distress of mind or misgivings 
concerning; to be sorry for; as. to regret one’s 
past mistakes. 

Chagrin—Mental disquietude or distress caused 
by the humbling of pride, by failure, disappoint- 
ment, etc.; mortification. 

Discuss these with your group. How deep into 
one’s life must repentance thrust if it is to be 
effective? Simply to express regret is an easy way 
out. Genuine repentance must affect the deepest 
motives and yearnings of a person’s life. Then the 
will comes to bear on the problem and positive 
action results. Many a young man has been truly 
repentant for his part in the destructiveness of 
war and has subsequently given his life in a work 


of service through the church in an attempt to 
make some measure of restitution. 

Ask your group, How far should we go in try- 
ing to help unrepentant persons? You will want 
to help your group see that that point will vary 
with each individual. Furthermore, the approach 
must be indirect, and must adroitly lead the 
person to see his own need. This may take weeks, 
months, or even years. In helping such a person 
we would want to go as far as we can, but no 
further than the individual is willing and able 
to go. 

Anything that even suggests self-righteousness 
is to be scrupulously avoided by a person or group 
who would attempt to help an unrepentant person. 
Frequently the unrepentant person within the 
secret places of his own heart has been condemn- 
ing himself. He cannot tolerate the additional 
condemnation of a self-righteous person. This is 
one reason that alcoholics go in larger numbers to 
Alcoholics Anonymous than they do to pastors, 
the church, or church people. They feel they are 
condemned by these “good,” respectable people 
before they even approach them. 

This is also the reason that many church people 
hide their minor sins from the pastor. When he 
comes to call, the liquor glasses are put away. 
Fortunate, indeed, is the pastor or church worker 
who can hold a position on a moral issue, disagree 
with others, but do it in such a way that he retains 
their confidence and friendship. As long as the 
relationship between the unrepentant person and 
the church worker is one of confidence and re- 
spect, the way is always open for the unrepentant 
one to be led to the Master. A genuine concern 
for the welfare of the unrepentant person at his 
point of need is a basic requirement for a Christian 
worker. 

Ask your group, What experience of the sense 
of forgiveness have you felt in your life? How 
did it come about? What did it do for you? Is 
this something that should happen every Sunday 
morning in church? Is not the “sense of forgive- 
ness” an essential part of the worship experience? 

It is important for your group to realize that 
when a decision for a new way of life is made that 
that is not the end of the struggle! Individual 
salvation is difficult. Salvation comes most real- 
istically and most satisfactorily within the life of 
a dedicated group. So the sinner who has chosen 
to follow Christ, who has repented and known 
forgiveness, now needs a group—your group—to 
walk with him down the long but glorious road 
ahead. 

With this thought in mind, close your discussion 
with appropriate prayer and praise. 


THE real price of anything is the toil and trouble 
of acquiring it—Adam Smith. 
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“The Call of Matthew,” by Jan Van Hemessen. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


Feb. 10: How Can a Rich Man Follow Christ? 


The Scripture reference is Luke 18:18-23; 19: 
1-10. 


It is the purpose of this lesson to make clear 
what the attitudes of a follower of Christ should 
be toward wealth. It should not limit its applica- 
tion to persons who are very rich, but should 
include all individuals who have worldly posses- 
sions, many or few. Such questions as these may 
be used: What attitude does a follower of Christ 
take toward his wealth? What effect are great 
riches likely to have upon personality? How did 
two rich men respond to Jesus? Why did Jesus 
advise them to get rid of their money? Do you 
think that a rich man can be a Christian? What is 
the Christian function of money? 


For Use with Adult Student 


I. Central place of the kingdom of God in the 
rich man’s scale of values 
II. Persons before property and possessions 
III. The requirement of Christian stewardship 
IV. Some practical problems 


You may want to begin this session with some 
comments about the place of money, property, and 
possessions in the practice of the Christian life. 
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Remind your group that occasionally in a 


there is some devout layman who takes iss' 


his pastor because he doesn’t “stick to the ( 
in his preaching. The layman’s advice is t 
pastor should leave business, economics, a1 
tics to the people who know about such 


The pastor should preach about the Trini 


Holy Spirit, salvation, and kindred subje: 
As leader of the group you have her: 

portunity to point out that Jesus had mor: 
about money, property, and possessions 1 
did about all the articles of the Apostles 
combined. To be discussing how a rich n 
follow Christ is as orthodox as anything 

How a man uses his personal wealth is a « 
dication of his religion. 

You may then move on to the questio! 
was Jesus’ attitude toward wealth or gré 
sessions? What was his attitude as reveal« 
treatment of the rich young ruler and Zac: 
What about his statement that “It is easi: 
camel to go through the eye of a needle 1 
a rich man to enter the kingdom of God’’? 
group has not had a chance to read thes« 
tures, give them a chance to do so. Then a 
again to describe Jesus’ attitude toward 
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sions and property. Among their answers and out 
of the discussion should come some statements 
like the following: 

Jesus didn’t condemn wealth, as such. He was 
more concerned with the persons who had it. He 
didn’t tell Zacchaeus to give all his wealth away. 

Jesus expected people with great possessions to 
administer those possessions wisely and with a 
true sense of stewardship. 

The more possessions a person has, the more 
responsibility he has for his fellow men. 

A man’s supreme loyalty must consistently 
be to the kingdom of God. “You cannot serve 
God and mammon.” When wealth becomes an 
obstacle to that loyalty, then the wealth should be 
taken away. When possessions can be directed to 
that supreme loyalty, then they are a good thing. 

In this regard it will be well for you to go back 
to your lesson of January 20 and review there 
the discussion of how a businessman can follow 
Christ. 

From this point you may want to ask your 
group, What is the effect of possessions on per- 
sonality? One thing that should come out of this 
phase of the discussion is that the amount of the 
possessions is not necessarily a factor here. Ac- 
tually, a person who has had to struggle for many 
years to a position of financial security may be as 
grasping, hard, and selfish as a person with many 
times his wealth. On the other hand, some very 
wealthy people have been generous in proportion 
to their wealth to the great benefit of others. 

A rich man must be a good steward. Ask your 
group, What are some of the implications of the 
stewardship ideal for the earning of money? Out 
of this discussion should emerge the fact that in 
Christian thinking, persons are more important 
than property. Therefore, a man would not invest 
his funds in any enterprise that did not hold the 
welfare of persons as a constant factor in all its 
policies. 

Do you think a Christian should speculate on 
the stock market? Why or why not? 

In a certain church there was a loyal layman 
who was also a banker. Several years ago he gave 
his town a very generous gift amounting to several 
thousands of dollars. He was pronounced a bene- 
factor of his community, a highly respected and 
honored citizen. He told his pastor upon one oc- 
casion that the money for that gift had come from 
a very fortunate investment in a West Virginia 
coal mine. The invesment had multiplied many 
times for him. The miners had had to work for low 
wages in extremely hazardous conditions. Ques- 
tion: Who really made the gift to the town, the 
banker or the miners? What comment do you have 
to make on this man’s stewardship? Would you 
say that his stewardship of sharing was good? And 
that his stewardship of earning was bad? Would 
you agree that he was thoughtless in investing in 


a company where personal values were lightly 
held? 


Have your group make a list of the types of 
industry or business in which they feel a Christian 
could legitimately invest. Make another list of 
those they should stay away from. Or, take your 
annual conference Journal and Yearbook and see 
where your annual conference funds are invested. 
Can you tell if they are the kinds of industry in 
which a Christian can conscientiously engage? 
How do these firms treat their employees? Do 
these firms assume responsible leadership in the 
communities where they are located? 

Ask your group to give some thought to the 
matter of inherited possessions. Does a Christian 
man have a right to wealth he hasn’t earned? 
What must a Christian do to justify the holding 
of wealth he hasn’t earned? 

You may want to draw your discussion to a 
close by stressing the place of money in the Chris- 
tian way of life. In any economy, money is a 
medium of exchange for goods and services among 
people. It can be the medium through which the 
Christian exchanges goods for high purposes. The 
degree to which it is used for the ultimate pur- 
poses of God’s kingdom is the measure of a Chris- 
tian’s faith. 

Summarize your discussion. Close with appro- 
priate worship. 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


I. The teachings of Jesus about possessions 
II. Who is rich and who is wealthy? 
III. How can one be rich with but little money? 
IV. How make riches into wealth? 
V. Where do gambling and regimentation come 
in? 


In preparing to lead your group in this study 
you will want to read all material in Aputt 
TEACHER related to this subject, including the 
teaching plans above. Also carefully study the 
materials prepared by Redus and Slutz in Wesley 
Quarterly. Compare their various statements as 
they relate to each of the major topics listed above 
in the lesson outline. This will enable you to lead 
your discussion in a purposeful way. If your group 
has not had time to read thoughtfully the recom- 
mended Scriptures, take time to do so early in 
your class session. 

In this study of how people can come to follow 
Christ we have separated persons into groups. We 
have divided them into categories of teachers, 
businessmen, sinners, and rich men. We need to 
remember here that before he is a businessman he 
is first a man. Before he is a teacher, he is a man. 
Before we get ourselves branded with professional 
designations we are all men—children of God. 
What is necessary for one man if he is to follow 
Christ is also necessary for another. A set of 
standards, an ultimate loyalty, a quality of spirit 
if expected of a teacher is also required of a 
farmer. These standards and loyalties will work 
out somewhat differently in a variety of occupa- 
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tions but must be the property of all. Rich men 
are still men and not basically different from their 
fellow men. 

In January we spent some time discussing what 
is required of those who would follow Christ. It 
will be helpful to recall that discussion with your 
group, to serve as a basis for this. 

After this brief review is completed, ask your 
group, What was Jesus’ attitude toward wealth 
and possessions? Take some time to note the sug- 
gestions made by Redus in his material. What 
does Slutz have to say about this? Note comments 
in teaching plans above for use with Adult 
Student. What are your own ideas on this subject? 
Compare and discuss. 

Ask your group, Why do you think Jesus asked 
the young ruler to give away all his personal 
possessions? Do you think Jesus wants people to 
give away all personal possessions today to follow 
him? How would you describe Jesus’ attitude 
toward the young ruler? Compare the way Jesus 
dealt with the young ruler with the way he dealt 
with Zacchaeus. 

Ask your group, Why do you suppose Jesus 
chose Zacchaeus to eat dinner with that day? 
What special significance is there in Jesus’ de- 
cision to eat with the little tax collector? What 
would be a comparable situation today? That is, 
who would a Christian today have to dine with 
in order to produce the same effect that Jesus did 
by choosing Zacchaeus as his host? Why didn’t 
Jesus ask Zacchaeus to give all his wealth away 
just as he did the young ruler? What was the 
effect of Jesus’ visit upon Zacchaeus? What did 
Jesus mean when he said, “today salvation has 
come to this house”? Salvation from what? 

What is the meaning of this incident for our 
lives today? What do we learn about Jesus’ 
attitude toward rich men from his visit with 
Zacchaeus? 

Ask your group, How do you interpret Jesus’ 
statement that “You cannot serve God and mam- 
mon”? Did Jesus mean that all wealthy people 
are servants of mammon? Does a person have to 
have great possessions in order to serve mammon? 


What makes a person a servant of mammon 1 


than a servant of God? What does wealth 
personality? 

Ask your group to help you prepare a 
rules that a Christian, who is also a rich 


should strive to follow in the administrati 


his wealth, and in guiding the activities 
personal life. These rules should be clearly 
on the teachings of Jesus derived from this 
Send your list of rules to Woodrow Geier, 
Publications, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Perhaps your group would be interested 
cussing the current fever to “get somethii 
nothing” in terms of the Christian attitude 1 
possessions. Ask your group, Can a Christ 
good conscience accept a prize from a radi 
away program? Why or why not? What p 
or aspect of Christian teaching about 
would this violate? Could such a gift be co 
tiously accepted if used for World Servi 
some local church project? Why or why : 
What should be the Christian’s attitude t 


small gambling such as turkey raffles at Th 


giving time, bingo parties in the veterans org 


tions, chances sold by a luncheon club—gen: 
for a worthy cause—and other schemes to e 


the urge to get something for nothing? 
should the Christian stand out against thes« 
tices? What positive steps can he take + 
courage these practices? 

Another phase of this problem is the tr: 
give the state more control of the nation’s v 
which will inevitably change the distribut 
wealth among persons. Discuss this, not in 
of attacking or defending the American y 
life but in terms of the Christian ideal of st: 


ship, the importance of persons, and the ul! 


values inherent in the teaching about the ki: 
of God. 

Remember that worship is generally 
meaningful after a discussion of this sort ‘ 


is before. Therefore, close your session v 
worship service that will unite all memb: 


your group in a renewed dedication to a 
Christian use of their personal wealth. 


To the Frightened 


By Gene Moore 


Relate your tales of danger 
Abroad on our frontiers— 

My heart still burns a candle 
Equal to your fears. 

Our path is never easy— 

I seldom like the pace, 

‘But let us put a hand in God’s 
And trust his grace. 
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Feb. 17: How Can We Follow Christ in Our Homes? 


The Scripture references are Luke 10:38-42; 
John 11:1-5. 


It is the purpose of this discussion to consider 
how we can have genuinely Christian homes. 
Such questions as these should be used: Is your 
home a Christian home? What are some of the 
things that make a home Christian? Why did 
Jesus say that Mary had chosen the good portion? 
How can we choose the good portion in our 
homes? 


For use with Adult Student 


I. The importance of homes in the life of the 
world 
II. What makes a Christian home? 
a. Attitudes 
b. Practices 
c. Convictions 


You may begin this session by having the story 
of Martha and Mary read from the New Testa- 
ment. Following this, remind your group that 
Jesus knew all about family life, that he had 
brothers and sisters, and that for a time he was 
probably the breadwinner for his family. 

You may go a step further and try to picture 
what Jesus’ home life was like as a growing boy 
—how he attended synagogue school with the 


other Nazareth boys, and the careful observance 


of prescribed religious practices by his devout 
parents. His must have been a good home life 
because he cast his entire message into the mold 
of family relationships. What is God like? God 
is a heavenly father—like an earthly father full of 
love and concern for his children—only infinitely 
better! How should men treat one another? Why, 
as brother, of course! Like members of a good 
family, each member of which is loved by the 
father. Suggest that at their leisure the members 
of your group read the Sermon on the Mount and 
note the number of times that Jesus uses words or 
phrases that assume his hearers understand good 
family relationships. 

All this points to the importance of family re- 
lationships in our Christian tradition—a matter 
that should be stressed with your group. 

Now take your group on another track. Ask 
them to figure out the amount of time a typical 
child, in one of the families of your group, spends 
in school, church, home, asleep, and in the com- 
munity in the course of a week. From the stand- 
point of time and influence, the home is still the 
matrix in which character and personality are 
formed. Christian character is formed in Christ- 
centered homes. 

Ask your group, What makes a home Christian? 
Among the answers the following should appear: 
Intelligent convictions about God and about Jesus; 
convictions that can gradually be unfolded to the 


inquiring mind of growing children in such a way 
that they will not have to unlearn things later; 
convictions about God and Jesus that square with 
truth not only revealed in the Bible but also truth 
that is revealed through every other aspect of life. 
No home can be genuinely Christian that remains 
ignorant of the life and teachings of Jesus. A belief 
in the living Christ must be soundly built on 
knowledge and appreciation of the historical 
Jesus. 

Christian attitudes must be present if a home 
is to be Christian. What are some of these? Mutual 
respect, co-operation, humility, kindness, thought- 
fulness, a sharing of responsibility. A dictator is 
as out-of-place in a home as he is at the head of a 
government. Growth does not thrive under a dic- 
tatorship. God means for his children to grow to 
the limits of their native capacity. 

Christian attitudes must prevail in all the prac- 
tices of the home. Prayer that is routine is not 
Christian. Church attendance that is always an 
occasion for argument and that results in short 
tempers is not Christian. Mealtimes that are con- 
sistently an occasion for irritability are not Chris- 
tian. Every family has its troubles but failure 
to overcome these with Christian attitudes is a 
failure to welcome the Christ into the household. 

What makes a home Christian? A Christian 
home is supported by definite practices; reading 
the Bible, prayer, regular attendance upon the 
services of worship in the church. In all this, how- 
ever, attitudes, convictions, and practices must 
support each other. 

I have seen positive actions, like regular church 
attendance, nullified by negative attitudes at 
home. 

Nothing has been said here about the home 
where perhaps only one member of the family is 
vitally concerned about following Christ. This 
poses serious problems. Nevertheless, even this 
kind of home will assume Christian attributes if 
Christian attitudes are encouraged. The leaven 
will work even though the home is not avowedly 
Christian. The convictions and practices may be 
only fractionally observed. But love, respect, and 
co-operation will always make a difference. 

Summarize your discussion. Assign responsi- 
bility for action projects. Suggest reading to be 
done before the next meeting of your group. Close 
with prayer. 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 
I. The home in Bethany 
II. Are homes still important? 
III. How dangerous to homes is selfishness? 
IV. How can a home balance its chores and its 
inspirations? 
V. What does Christianity teach about growth? 
VI. How can homes be more spiritual? 
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In preparation for leading this discussion be 
sure to read all material in ADULT TEACHER re- 
lated to this subject, including the above teaching 
plans for use with Adult Student. Also carefully 
study the material prepared by Redus and Slutz. 
Compare their points of view in the lesson outline. 
Add your own observations. Then consider the 
following discussion questions: 

I. Can you describe in your own words what 
happened during Jesus’ visit with Mary and 
Martha? Where was their home located? What 
was Jesus’ ultimate distinction when he stopped 
to visit with them? Where was Lazarus during 
this visit? Upon what other occasion did Jesus 
visit this house? What were the activities in which 
Mary and Martha engaged during this visit? Why 
did Martha rebuke Mary? Why did Jesus rebuke 
Martha? What did Jesus mean when he said Mary 
had “chosen the good portion”? What is the sig- 
nificance of this story for us today? Did Jesus 
value a life of mystical contemplation above de- 
votion to the service of others? Can you cite other 
occasions when Jesus enjoyed the family circle 
of his disciples and friends? 

II. Are homes still important? How does the 
lack of a home affect a person? To what extent do 
homes determine character and ideals? Illustrate 


what you mean. What is wrong with ev« 
cessful secular home? What are the di 
characteristics of a Christian home? Wha 
do to follow Christ in our homes? 

III. How dangerous is selfishness to 
What are some examples of selfishness 
observed among married people? What 
ways can you suggest for expressing u 
ness? Have you observed Christian hom: 
the happiness of all is placed above tl 
of any one member of the family? What 
in that kind of situation? What practices | 
observed there that could well be copi 
all? 

IV. How can a home balance its chor: 
inspirations? Have you known faithful 
who made a religion of household chor: 
is the relative importance of these routi 
in the building of a Christian home? Wh 
there be inspiration in the home? How 
spiration be brought into the life of ths 
How can moderation and balance in | 
maintained in these busy days? How cai 
of both chores and inspiration because 
vision successfully be overcome? Does t! 
a stewardship of time belong here? Wh: 

V. What does Christianity teach about 


“Mary Hath Chosen the Better Part,” by Seeger. 
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When does a home become a habit? Is it good for 
a home to become a habit? Why or why not? What 
are the dangers that threaten a home that becomes 
a take-it-for-granted place? Have you observed 
some homes that are places of growth? Do you 
know some married couples whose devotion has 
grown through the years and whose appreciation 
of one another is finer than when the wedding 
occurred? Tell your group about these couples. 
What can the class do to help other couples grow 
in this way? What can we all do to nourish the 
flame of affection in our own homes? 

VI. How can homes be more spiritual? What do 
we mean by the word spiritual? Illustrate. What 
are some common obstacles to spiritual home life? 
What is the value of a prayer time for the whole 
family? What does the investment of the home 


in the life of the church do for the home? Illus- 
trate your answers. 

In summarizing this discussion you may want to 
take a few minutes to point out that in the last 
analysis the values that require the loyalty of a 
follower of Christ in every area of life are the 
same: (1) the ultimate demands of the kingdom 
of God; (2) the paramount importance of persons 
over things; (3) the attitude of Christian love in 
all relationships involving other persons. These 
basic requirements work out in a myriad of differ- 
ent ways upon application to the demands of daily 
living. It is the bounden duty of every professing 
Christian to apply them to the limit of his energy 
and understanding in every walk of life. 

Close your session with an appropriate worship 
period. 


Feb. 24: How Can We Follow Christ in Our Friendships? 


The Scripture references are Mark 9:2; 10:35- 
45; 14:32-42; Acts 4:13. 


It is the purpose of this discussion to lead men 
and women to consider how they can best be 
Christian in their friendships. Such questions as 
these may be used: What makes a person a good 
friend? How can we make our friendships more 
significant? Who were Jesus’ closest friends? In 
what ways was Jesus a good friend to them and 
others? What can we learn from the relations 
between Jesus and his friends about friendship? 
What kind of friends will a Christian choose? 
What did Jesus do when his friends failed him? 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. The importance of friendship 
II. The friendly association of Jesus with his 
disciples 
III. Following Christ in our friendships 


You may begin this session by asking your 
group, Who will deny the importance of friend- 
ship? Certainly, no one will. Call the attention 
of your group to McKelvey’s statement that many 
a person has gotten off on the wrong track in life 
simply for want of a friend. If your group is made 
up of neighbors and friends, then they know and 
appreciate the value of friends and friendships. 

Ask your group, What factors are most fre- 
quently present in the choice of friends? The 
replies of your group will certainly include geo- 
graphical proximity and common interests. Per- 
sonal attractiveness may also be mentioned by 
your students. 

The factor of common interests may be broken 
down. Golf enthusiasts have many friends among 
golfers. Their interest in golf brings them to- 
gether. Interests in other sports will do the same. 
Interest in the church, in children, in the P.T.A., 
or almost anything else will bring people together 


in satisfying relationships. Would it be fair to say 
that the deeper the concern, the deeper the friend- 
ship—that a mutual concern for the kingdom of 
God is more binding than a mutual concern for 
tennis? Why or why not? 

Geography is no longer as determinative in 
choosing friends as it once was. A person may 
get along very well with the family next door but 
their interests and scale of values are so different 
that they never become fast friends. At the same 
time both families may feel closer to friends a 
hundred or a thousand miles away. 

There are, however, countless numbers of peo- 
ple who are lonely because they do not have 
friends at hand with whom to visit and to share 
experiences. 

It may be well to ask your group, What is the 
difference between a friend and an acquaintance? 
Their replies will probably indicate that between 
true friends there is a stronger bond of trust and 
understanding. It is this bond that makes possible 
the frank criticism and good-natured give-and- 
take of true friends. 

Ask your group, What qualities do you see in 
the association of Jesus with his disciples that 
serves as a model for firm friendships today? 
Replies from your group may include the sug- 
gestion that the disciples had adopted Jesus’ 
purpose. This was the common, or uncommon, 
interest that bound them together. Furthermore, 
the relationship was such that Jesus could rebuke 
them upon occasion without damaging the rela- 
tionship. Jesus understood his friends sufficiently 
well to be patient with their frailties, and valued 
their friendship in spite of their shortcomings. 
This is a test of true friendship. 

Ask your group, What is the cost of true friend- 
ship? The members of your group will agree that 
if you want friends you must be a friend. You 
must put yourself out to be thoughtful and con- 
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“Calling of the First Disciple,”’ by Hans Lietzmann. (Century Photos, Inc.) 


cerned. “Greater love has no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.” 

Now ask your group, How can we follow Christ 
in our friendships? If we do not drink alcoholic 
beverages, can we make friends of those who do 
and still follow Christ? Can we follow Christ in 
our friendships if the basis of those friendships is 
simply tennis, golf, bridge, or the garden club? 
Why, or why not? 

Is your class doing all that it can do to help 
strangers in the community to find friends with 
the high purpose of building the kingdom of God? 
Who are the strangers in your community? Are 
new families moving in? Who calls on them? Are 
there servicemen wandering around with nothing 
to do and no place to go? What are you doing for 
them and with them? Are there elderly folk who 
have difficulty getting about? Can’t you do some- 
thing that will help them make friends with others 
of the same age and interest? What could your 
church do to help? 

Summarize the main points of your discussion. 
Assign responsibility for action projects and com- 
mittee work. Suggest reading to be done before 
the next session of your group. Close with appro- 
priate prayer. 
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For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


I. How did Jesus regard his friends? 
II. What did Jesus do when his friends 
mistakes? 
III. How did Jesus tell his friends the trut 
IV. How did Jesus choose his friends? 
V. How did Jesus spend his high moment 


In preparing to lead this discussion yor 
want to read all material in ApuLT TEACH! 
in Wesley Quarterly related to the subject. 
pare the comments of Slutz, Redus, and the 
teaching plan prepared for use with 
Student. Add your own point of view. Ors 
these under the five major points of the 
outline suggested above. Then use the fol! 
discussion questions: 

I. How did Jesus regard his friends? Wh« 
some of Jesus’ intimate friends? How d 
choose these friends? How did he tre: 
friends? What did he teach by example 
friendship? How can we improve our frien: 
by following his example? 

II. What did Jesus do when his friends 
mistakes? Did he hesitate to rebuke or 
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What kind of guidance did he offer? Illustrate. 
What did Jesus do when his disciples misunder- 
stood the significance of the experience on the 
Mount of Transfiguration? What was his attitude 
toward those who slept in Gethsemane when they 
should have been watching? How did he deal with 
the ambitions of James, John, and their mother? 
How fully do you practice the courageous yet 
loyal kind of friendship which Jesus lived? What 
interesting examples of this kind of friendship 
have you seen among your friends? Why should 
friendship be costly in its demands upon us? What 
is the real difference between an acquaintance 
and a friend? 

III. How did Jesus tell his friends the truth? 
What instances of considerate telling of the truth 
to his friends can you find in the story of the 
Gospels? What experiences can you recall when 
your friends have served you by telling you the 
truth? 

IV. How did Jesus choose his friends? What 
characteristics did he look for in those who were 
to be his close associates? Was his an exclusive 


circle in the sense that some lodges and fraterni- 
ties are today? What is the difference? Was the 
element of need a factor in his choice? Is it a factor 
in our own choice of friends? Do we go out of 
our way to make friends of persons who need 
friends? Why do we avoid persons who need us 
as friends? How do we choose our friends? 

V. How did Jesus spend his high moments? 
List and describe the crisis experiences in the life 
of Jesus that he shared with his friends. Why 
would most people trust a leader who shared his 
exaltation with his friends more than a leader 
who liked best to be alone? What in the character 
of God is indicated by the inspiring fact that once 
he had finished the long labor of making the 
universe he invited us as his friends to share it 
with him? How can we follow Christ in our 
friendships? 

This discussion: brings to a conclusion a series 
of studies on how to follow Christ in different 
experiences of life. It will be a good idea for you 
to review the high points of the discussions in 
which your group has engaged in this study. 


Religion in Human Relations 


The following statement was taken from Some 
Points of Needed Emphasis in Making the Cur- 
riculum of Christian Education, adopted by the 
Curriculum Committee of the General Board of 
Education. 


CHRISTIAN education begins with the assump- 


tion of a human life that stands in need of the 
divine life. It is equally emphatic in the affirma- 
tion that this divine life must be manifested in 
human relations and institutions. A religion that 
ignores man-and-man relations is neither Chris- 
tian nor moral. It is meaningless as a guide along 
life’s pathway and is utterly at variance with the 
teaching of Jesus. He insisted upon the necessity 
of doing the will of God. And he made it clear 
that his will is not a meaningless abstraction but 
moves from God to man with a positive purpose 
inspired by love. It relates to all that has to do 
with the well-being and abundant life of the 
Father’s children. It calls for the enlightenment 
and the redemption of men. It measures men’s de- 
votion to the Father by their service to his chil- 
dren. All matters (political schemes, economic 
systems, social institutions) that affect the lives, 
the happiness, and the moral development of men 
are of concern to God and, therefore, should be 
taken into account in the curriculum. 

The Christian religion is a new spirit that is 
to find its application in every human relation. 
It is an inner life that must manifest itself out- 
wardly. It is not to be understood merely as a new 
set of ethical rules set down by Jesus or by his 
followers. It is not a new legal system or a new 


social system. It is not in this sense that we are to 
understand the social gospel. It is the law written 
in the heart. It is the individual and social ex- 
pression of God’s purpose in history. The differ- 
ence between the Christian religion and any mere 
system of ethics is the fact that in the Christian 
religion the ethical life grows out of its source 
in God. When the life is cut off from this source, 
the ethical forms of Christianity, like cut flowers, 
sooner or later wither and die. It is clear that this 
calls for a Christian interpretation of the issues 
of life as they arise and of God’s purpose concern- 
ing them. Each human situation must be examined 
carefully in order to discover how the love of God 
in Christ—the will of God for men—has its 
application in that situation. 

One of the most important responsibilities in 
creating a curriculum of religious education lies 
at the point of giving help to growing persons in 
their efforts to discover the Christian answer to 
problems in their own lives and in the society 
of which they are a part. The more confused the 
issue, the more need for help. This carries the 
curriculum directly into the realm of controversy. 
Controversial issues, far from being matters that 
ought to be left out of the curriculum, need to be 
given a place of special prominence. 


Wuat is defeat? Nothing but education, nothing 
but the first step to something better—Wendell 
Phillips. 
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Many adult groups are finding 
satisfaction in more or less informal 
discussions on various topics of in- 
terest to them as Christians. Very 
often if you are using a more formal 
study on Sunday morning, you may 
find benefit in organizing one or 
more groups to meet rather infor- 
mally on Sunday evening. 

You do not need a regular teach- 
er; elect one of the group to handle 
each unit. That way the leadership 
does not become a burden to any 
one individual. 

You will find a number of re- 
sources available for this type of 
discussion this month. 
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On the subject of the church and 
its task in the contemporary world, 
a group will find meat for discus- 
sion in “The Body of Christ With 
Human Hands.” A group who uses 
this article may climax the discus- 
sion by working out some practical 
ways in which they can be eyes, 
ears, legs, voice, and hands for 
Christ in their own community. 

Race Relations Sunday is Feb- 
ruary 10. That will be a good time 
to discuss some of the things The 
Methodist Church is doing in this 
field. “Meharry Medical College— 
Then and Now” tells the story 
of a_ successful accomplishment 
through an institution of higher 
learning. Group members may 
know of other projects. How can 
our community give greater oppor- 
tunity to minority groups? 

Do the adults in your church 
read as much as they should? If 
your group is interested in more 
and better reading among _ its 
members and persons of their 
acquaintance, you will find some 
interesting practical suggestions in 
the article, “Books for Christian 
Living,” by Paul W. Bloomquist. 
Take time to plan what you will do 
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to follow up the suggestions. Ideas 
are good only if they are put into 
practice. 

A book that may be discussed is 
The Life We Prize, by Elton True- 
blood, reviewed by C. A. Bowen. In 
these days of confusion and unrest, 
adults will find inspiration in it. 

Do you have a hard time finding 
teachers for the church school? For 
a group who is really interested in 
the promotion of Christian leader- 
ship the article, “Our Class Has 20 
Teachers—35 Members,” will give 
information and inspiration. The 
story of how a men’s class of fifteen 
who listened to sermonettes and did 
nothing much about them grew into 
an active group will make you real- 
ize that there is potential leader- 
ship, even in rather indifferent 
groups. Your group can do as well. 

In this same connection you may 
use the Leadership Education 
Audio-Visual Kit prepared by the 
Division of Christian Education of 
the National Council of Churches. 
One church recruited seventeen 
new teachers for its church school 
by using some of the filmstrips. 

The First Congregational Church 
of West Springfield, Massachusetts, 
also recruited a number of workers 
with these filmstrips. The story is 
told in The VEF Newsletter for Oc- 
tober, 1951. The board of education 
called together a selected group of 
adults for a supper meeting. The 
pastor and the superintendent of 
the church school outlined the 
needs for leadership, and then they 
showed the sound filmstrip, The 
Great Adventure. Half of the group 
volunteered for service as teachers, 
counselors, secretaries, pianists, and 
class parents. Everyone was asked 
to talk to others, and three more 
volunteered. Two other filmstrips, 
The Growing Teacher and Leads to 
Leadership, were used with the 
new recruits and the old teachers. 

The Leadership Education Audio- 
Visual Kit (9 filmstrips, black and 
white, records; 1 filmstrip, color, 
with script; ten utilization guides; 
one géneral guide; one carrying 
case; sale, $75.00 with 78 rpm rec- 
ords, $65.00 with 33 1/3 rpm records, 
from The Methodist Board of Edu- 
cation, Box 871, Nashville, Tennes- 


see) is a set of filmstrips th: 
be helpful to you in a num 
connections. Perhaps your d 
or conference board of edu 
can provide them. 
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“A Book to Discuss” for F 
ary is Communism, Democra¢ 
Catholic Power, by Paul Blan 
A discussion guide is furnis! 
Walter N. Vernon. 

Magazine features that n 
discussed are: 

“Making Your Communit: 
ter,” by Otto G. Herbrecht 

“A Patriot’s Creed,” by W: 
Stone. 

“Curbstone Religion Is 
Enough,” by James R. Webb 

“The Mysterious Hand of! 
‘by Ensworth Reisner. 

In the “Talking It Over” ; 
Doris P. Dennison discusses « 
for choosing local-church 
sentatives at summer conf« 
and training opportunities 
the heading, “Not Just A: 
This may have discussion po 
ties. 

The editorial, “Frightened | 
Lose Their Freedom,” is als 
gested for discussion. 
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Groups who use the Learn 
Life discussions, either in th: 
day morning class or in 
meeting at other times, fin 
the units usually lend themse 
group discussion. They dea 
practical problems of Christi: 




















ing. Helps for both students and 
leaders are found in the quarterly, 
Learning for Life. 

Learning for Life for this quarter 
is devoted to a thirteen-session unit 
on “American Denominations.” This 
is a unit that will help adults un- 
derstand something about why we 
have so many denominations and 
what their differences are. The 
churches are divided into several 
groups in order that all of the major 
denominations may be considered. 

The four sessions for this month 
are: “The Baptists,” “Followers of 
Alexander Campbell,” “The Luth- 
eran Bodies,” and “The Advent- 
ists.” William Charles Walzer, the 
writer of the students’ material, 
tells something about the history 
of each of the groups and also some 
of their beliefs, practices, and 
church organization. The sugges- 
tions for the leader were prepared 
by Frank A. Lindhorst. If you want 
to start using Learning for Life dis- 
cussions now, you will probably 
want to begin at the first of the 
course and let it run on over into 
the next quarter or else have some 
extra sessions to make up the time. 

It is not necessary to use Learn- 
ing for Life discussions at the times 
when they are dated. Back copies 
are available whenever you want 
them if you wish to use some of the 
old ones. The units that have ap- 
peared in the three issues so far are 
as follows: 

Serial Number 1: “Whence 
Cometh Our Help?” (nine ses- 
sions); “Families Make Communi- 
ties” (four sessions). 

Serial Number 2: “The Church 
and the Dispossessed” (five ses- 
sions); “Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism” (four sessions); “Liq- 
uor’s Billion-Dollar Traffic” (four 
sessions). 

Serial Number 3: “Christian Liv- 
ing at Home” (four sessions) ; “The 
Protestant Church in Latin Ameri- 
ca” (four sessions); “Are You Pre- 
pared to Grow Older?” (five ses- 
sions). 

If you do not have an adult 
group using Learning for Life, you 
can supply some of the quarterlies 
to those who are interested in read- 
ing the material. 
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THE leader should keep in mind 
the five steps of a successful dis- 
cussion: 

1. Statement of problem. 

2. Definition of terms. 

3. Analysis of problem. 

4, Consideration of possible solu- 
tions. 

5. Agreement on best solution. 

It is not necessary, however, to 
thrust this outline into the faces of 
participants. Just see that some at- 
tention is paid to the five steps by 
asking appropriate questions at 
suitable points. The two stories on 
which these discussions are based 
appear in Adult Student for Febru- 
ary, third cover page. 


1. Frustrated Dissenters 

Have the story read aloud by 
someone who can read conversa- 
tion naturally. Then ask, What is 
the problem involved here? Wait 
for suggestions. Do not hurry the 
group. Several statements of the 
problem may be forthcoming. Here 
is one suggestion: 

What can people who are con- 
sistently opposed to war and arma- 
ments do to gain support for their 
views? 

Ask the group whether or not 
any terms in the problem or in the 
situation involved need defining. If 
so, give time for this step. 

Obviously Mr. and Mrs. Purdom 
are Christian pacifists. Yet they are 
not radical pacifists, as their will- 
ingness to pay taxes (unlike their 
neighbors the Smiths) indicates. 
Many people who do not subscribe 
to the pacifist position nevertheless 
deplore the mounting appropri- 
ations—increasing billions of dol- 
lars—to armaments. Mr. Purdom 
has tried writing letters to con- 
gressmen but feels that these com- 
munications have been unavailing. 
Such is the situation. What can the 
Purdoms do about it? 


Pause for suggested solutions of 
their problem. Some may say that 
there is nothing they can do; that 
they might as well go along with 
the tide. But perhaps they could 
join forces with nonpacifist friends 
who fear the economic conse- 
quences of an unlimited armament 
race with Russia. Maybe they could 
organize a discussion group with 
some of these friends to talk things 
over and take appropriate action. 
But what action could be taken? 
That is the question, and it might 
lead to further frustration. No satis- 
factory solution may be possible. 


2. The Union Boss 


The second of the two stories in 
Adult Student raises the problem 
of labor-union policy. Have it read. 

Not many members of the discus- 
sion group—perhaps none—will 
belong to a labor union. Yet every- 
body is affected by strikes and con- 
flict between labor and manage- 
ment. Therefore in the last analysis 
this is a problem for everyone. 
Here is a statement of the problem: 

How can labor unions best serve 
their members and the public? 

The specific issue lies in the 
tactics of bickering with and threat- 
ening employers and resorting to 
strikes as over against the way of 
patient negotiation. 

Define any terms that may not 
be clear to members of the group— 
or ask for definitions. 

Look with the group at various 
factors in the problem. Note the 
main arguments of Bill and Jim on 
the one hand and those of Jerry on 
the other. You see, it is not all one- 
sided. Conceivably a union could be 
weakened by neglecting to use the 
right to strike. Management might 
regard that policy as a sign of 
weakness. But how has it worked 
out in practice in the cases of 
unions and business firms that have 
consistently avoided strikes? 

The group’s decision probably 
will have to be made from the 
standpoint of the public rather than 
as members of a labor organization. 
What is that decision? If there is 
none, call it a day and announce the 
next forum discussion. 

—Lynpon B. PHIFER. 








America’s finest family magazin 
helps you to help your children! 
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Don’t Miss These 
COMING FEATURES! 


Understanding How Children Grow. A series 
of important articles to help parents guide 
their children through normal growth. 


Growing Pains. The plight of parents puzzled 
by conflicting advice and how they can 
choose a course to benefit the whole family. 


Adolescents Will Grow Up. Some practical 
pointers on some trying years, suggesting sev- 
eral good books for parents. 


Spending Money Is Teaching. A series of ar- 
ticles on the Christian use of money, including 
budgeting, thrift, and sacrificing in order to 
buy something worth while. 


The Best Things in Life Are Free. How to use 
the family income for health and education 
instead of “vanities.” 


Teaching Your Child to Save. A special ar- 
ticle on allowances when to start, how much 
to give, how it should be used, and how to 
save. 


. . . and many more articles 
for today’s homemakers and parents 








Yes, here is the complete magazine 
for parents and homemakers... the 
journal that helps you build a strong- 
er and happier home life for every 
member of your family. If you have 
children, from birth through the 
teens, you'll enjoy every issue of 
America’s finest family magazine... 
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Every month, The Christian Home brings yc 
special articles on important phases of famil 
life—discussions on such subjects as thum! 
sucking, what to teach about God, datinc 
amusements and recreation, careers, educatio 
courtship and marriage. You'll also find man 
stories, poems, puzzles, and other features fc 
your entertainment with practical suggestio: 
on how to find time to enjoy life as a family 
For helpful advice, Christian inspiration, an 
practical suggestions for family growth, su! 
scribe now to The Christian Home! 


ONLY $7 A YEAR 


The Christian Home is a beautiful, modern mag 
azine, fully illustrated, large size, with strikin« 
full-color covers you'll want to keep. And yo 
get 64 pages of the most valuable reading ever: 
month. Mail your subscription today! 
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